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By Prof. Gustav DALMAN, University of Leipzig. 


St. Paul and the Roman Law 
And Other Studies on the Origin of the — of Doctrine. By W. E. 


BALL, LL. D., London. 12mo, $1.50 net 
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The Christ of History and of Experience The Pastoral Epistles 


By Rev. DAVID FoRREST, M.A., D.D. 8vo, $2.00 net. By Rev. J. P. LILLEY, M.A. 16mo, 75 cents net. 


The Historical New Testament 


By Rev. JAMES MorraTT. Thick 8vo. 726 pages. Net, $4.50. 

“The most important book on the credentials of Christianity that has appeared ia the country for a long while. It is, to begin with, a work of extraor- 
dinary learning, labor and ability. Mr. Moffatt has studied the New Testament, and all the recent literature upon it with a thoroughness and sincerity that 
are beyend praise, and for the general student almost beyond belief.”— The British Weekly. 

The Christian Doctrine of Justification and Reconciliation 


The Positive Development of the Doctrine. English translation edited by H. R. MACKINTOSH and A. B. MACAULAY. 
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8vo, $4 net. 
“His greatest work.”—The Outlook. 







“ The master’s chief work.”—Presbyterian and Reformed Review. 


Bible Studies 
- DEIssMAN. Contributions chiefly from Papyri and sferiatiens to the History of the Language, the Literature, and the Religion 
of Fiellenvstle Judaism and Primitive Christianity. Svo, $3.00 
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The Relation of the Apostolic 
Teaching to the Teaching of Christ 


By RoBERT J. DRUMMOND, D.D. (Kerr Lec- 
tures for 1900.) 8vo, $3.50 net. 


The Christian Salvation 

Lectures on the Work of Christ, Its Appro- 

priation and Its Issues. B. 4 JAMES S. CAND- 

LISH, D.D. 8vo, $2.25 

Contains eee of rans as Prophet, King 
and Priest, the New Tes'ament Teachin; 
Atonement, Sy: stematic Construction of the 
of the Atonement, Intercession, The New Life, The 
Sacraments, Eschatology, etc. 


Is Christ Infallible and the Bible 


rue? 
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Critical and Pog vig xe An ~<a * Sl om 


an Estima By ALFRED E. GARVIE. 8vo 

$3.00 net. 

oF mee capa be more painstaking, generous, 
and impa . Ritschlian literature $ perma- 


nently ph oN by its eae on. 
Tof. JAMES ORR. 


A Study of Social Morality 
By W. A. WATT. 8vo, $2.00 net. 
The Christian Doctrine of 
Immortality 


By STEWART D. F. SALMOND. M. A., D. D. 
Fourth Edition. 8vo, $3.00 net. 


The Theology of Modern 


Truth and Reality 


With Special Reference to Religion. A Plea 
for the Unity of agg in all its Manifestations. 
By JoHN SMYT With In- 


.A., D. Phil. 
troduetion by Prof. Fiint. 12mo, $1.50 net. 
Evening Thoughts 


Being Notes on a Threefold Pastorate. By 
Rev. Payton J. GLOAG, D.D., LL.D. 12mo, 
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Clark’s Foreign Theological 
Library 


140 Volumes. Octavo, cloth. Price $2 25 per 


vol. net. 









“ito McINTOSH, M.A. Post 8vo, Literature Prof. W. R. HAKPER, of Chicago University, and 
ri cm editor of The Biblical World (continujng the “Old 
A defence of the Bible as divinely authorized By the Rey. S. Law WILSON, M.A., D. D. 8vo, | and the New Testament Student”), writes: “The 







ce Theological eg — ed. by Messrs. 

Clark, of Edinb a, exercised a great 
influence upon the Biblical studies in this country 
and in England. It has introduced to students of the 
Scriptures some of the best work of German theo- 
logians and critics.” 


Detailed List sent on application. 
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The introduction passes in review most of the rep. 
The Atonement and the Intercession resentative authors of the day, more especially th 
of Christ the department of fiction, indicating and comment- 


on their ethical and religious bearings, includin 
oe 1p CHARLES DAVIES,'M.A. 12mo, Sienkiewicz, Zola, Hall Cathe, Marie Coreill, Marion 
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New Catalogue of 7. & 7. Clark’s Books sent Free by Post upon application. 
or will be supplied by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153, 155 and 157 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Verba 
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A BEAUTIFUL EASTER BOOK- 
LET IN SPECIAL TYPE DESIGNS 
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By the Rey. T. CAL- 
VIN MeCLELLAND 


50 Cents net. 
(Postage six cents.) 









and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 


The Teachings ||| =... 
etc., published under this heading at ien cents a line. 
of Dante BOSTON AUXILIARY AMERICAN MCALL Aseocts- | 


TION. Mission work in France. Treasurer, Miss Edit 
Stearns, The Charlesgate, Beacon Street, Boston. 


FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING, under the | 
tah Songrna of the Boa, ‘oman’s Board of Missions —- 
mal House, every Friday at t loa 
stn Gen Crork, 


AN SEAMAN’S FRIEND ‘SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
Incorporated April, 1833. Object: \to 
eapeere the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
: an Seeerems one omeneg eg ane romotes sonporemes 
“ ‘ ‘ mes and uses sea) at home 

I have read it with greatest in- provides libraries for outg Po 
terest, and I wish that I could get it 


abroad ; vessels ; 

tive Boat. the Sailor's Magazine, eo riend and 
into the hands of every young man 
and woman of our country, so im- 


oatribations to sustain its work are solicited, and 

remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
portant do I think Dante’s teaching 
for the men of our time, and so clear, 


the main office of the society at New York. 
direct, and attractive do I find the —// JR, STORRS’S GREAT ORATIONS 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY They include some of the finest examples of 
It makes a notable addition not merely to Congre- 


Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
interpretation of Dante’s thought.” AV es recneaonoee 
The most notable orations and addresses of this 
American eloquence ever published. They treat 
BOSTON 
gational but to American literature. 
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With Rossetti’s Portrait of Dante 
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Dr. Charles Cuthbert Hall 
says: “It is long since I have read 
anything more reverential in its ap- 
preciation of the sorrows of Christ, 
more tender and discerning in its 
references to human experiences.” 

























Dr. Henry van Dyke says: 
“* You have touched seven of the notes 
of religion which vibrate most deeply; 
you have put at the service of others 
thoughts which must tranquillize, up- 
lift and encouraye all who receive 
them.” 


T.¥. GROWELL & C0., NEW YORK 









Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 
—Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie. 
great orator have just been issued in a handsome 
gsi ue volume by the Pilgrim Press at $3.00 net. 
of a great variety of noble themes and many of 
them were delivered on the most inspiring occasions. 
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A BoTTLe of Mellin’s Food may make the differ- 
ence between a crying, hungry baby and a happy, 
contented, laughing baby. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 7 DAY WASHING- 
TON Tours, $25.—Including hotel accommoda- 
tions, meals en route, etc., leaving Boston March 
7 and 21, April 4 and 18 and May 2. Stop over 
at Baltimore, Philadelphia and New York. Itiner- 
ary of D. N. Bell, Tourist Agent, 205 Washington 
Street, Boston. 


A DOUBLE-HEADER.—The fashion for oval dining 
tables has set in strongly this season, and it is a 
sensible fashion from a housekeeper’s point of view. 
The oval table is virtually a double-header. It has 
all the advantages of both the square and round 
table, and escapes the bad points of each. They 
are selling oval tables this month at the Paine Fur- 
niture Warerooms at very low prices. 





CATARBEH, called an American disease, is cured by 
an American medicine, 0 and prepared in the 
most catarrh4) of Americas countries. That medicine 
is Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It cures radically and perma- 
nently, in that it removes the coms cause, cleansing the blood 
of scrofulous -— all other impurities. It overcomes 
all the effects of catarrh, too, and builds up the whole 

system. 
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Sleeping Cars every day. Personally 
Conducted Excursions Tuesdays and 
Thursdays. For descriptive pamphlets 
and full particulars apply to your nearest 
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461 Broadway, - New York/435 Vine St., - Cincinnati 
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GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE 
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BOSTON _LIVERFOOL: LONDON 


First Cabin, ‘940, 845 uw Sewranan, depending 
steamer. Immense new steamers. 
Splendid steamer “ Cestrian,” “Mare h 19; “ Winifre 


dian,” A April 25 “ Devonian,” A) pril Bad “ Cestrian, '< April 
23; - Therian * (to London), 23. 


F. 0. HOUGHTON & nad Gen’l Agents, 
Telephone 1359 Main. 115 State Street, Boston 
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ing, 10 cents. “*T' A fe Fall,”’ 


William C. Gannett, Tart. 5 of bo lessed be Drudgery 
ire goth sold a), 15 cents. ** Love Does It mn 
derest and most helpful stories ever 


writte 5 oon . “Guarding the Thoughés,”’ 
a noble booklet for the Mg | aud for older Po. C: as 
. *Oulta: hh 


., Publishers, Dept. D ao Milk St. 9 





| you ever buy any books, you cannot afford to 

be without the new Pilgrim Press Catalogue, 
which quotes low prices on all the popular books, 
religious and secular. Send a stamp and get one 
at the Congregational Bookstore, either at Boston 
or Chicago. 
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Out of the most complete set of Biblical pictures pub- 
lished we have chosen with tcarea fist of thirty- 
one subjects as being particularly adapted for Easter- 
tide. They represent the finest conceptions of the 
Great Masters, and are beautifully reproduced on 
cards 6x 8 in. in size. she peice is one cent each, 
—— MOUNTED PICTURES 
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A book whose wide distribution will do an immense amount of good. 





| ** A gay challenge to pessimists in general.” 


MRS. WIGGS 
of the Cabbage Patch 


By ALICE CALDWELL HEGAN. 


«*I jes’ do the best I ken where the good Lord put 
me at, an’ it looks like | got a happy feelin’ in me 
*most all the time.’’—Mrs. Wiggs. 





“The book is a second ‘Birds’ Christmas Carol’ in 
its simplicity, its delicate mingling of humor and pathos, 








and its broad humanity.”—Chicago Herald. 
“The story of a brave Christian woman who, under the most var nap, Sone 
Ch 


stances, still keeps a smiling face towards a contident to-morrow.”—Chicago Tribune. 


In cloth binding, $1.00. At all bookstores. 
THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, New York. 








of the great popularity of the 
pictures at Christmas time, we desire to call your 
special attention to 

WILDE’S BIBLE PICTURES 

as an inexpensive yet beautifi seemneniennsedarenper- 
intendents and teachers to give to their scholars. We 
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Pictures is extra, at the rate of one-half cent each. 
In order to insure delivery of these Mounted Pictures 
before Easter, kindly order as early as possibie. 
Send us 31c. for the set, or $1.09 if you wish them 
mounted. No orders for less than ten copies received. 
W. A. WILDE CO., Boston and Chicago 
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American Standard Edition cf the 


REVISED BIBLE 


** By remarkably unanimous consent America now possesses the 
most excellent translation of the Holy Scriptures ever published in 
the English tongue. There has been neither party or faction dis- 
cernible in the welcome paid by biblical scholarship to the Ameri- 
can revision of the Bible.”— 7he Jnicrior. 

The —? School Times says it is ‘‘ the standard translation 
of the Bible for the English-speaking world.’’ 

Published with carefully selected references and topical headings 
prepared by the American Revision Committee, whose attestation 
appears on the back of the title page. Long Primer type, all styles 
of binding. India paper edition ready about April 1st. 


$1.59 apwarts. For sale by all leading booksellers or send for catalogue to 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Pub’s, 37-41 East 18th St., New York. 7 
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Event and Comment 


It is asserted by some 
who study religious phe- 
nomena constantly that 
Lent is not being observed this year as 
well as ordinarily; that the visit of 
Prince Henry, with its consequent train 
of dinners and balls, has played havoc 
with the pious intentions of many who 
usually give themselves to penitence and 
devotion. As we are not concerned to 
maintain Lent as an institution, we leave 
to Episcopal journals the discussion of 
that special phase of the matter. If any 
one’s piety is so thin-skinned as to be 
dissipated by the phases incidental to the 
presence among us of a foreign poten- 
tate, we could wish that every year some 
prince or baron would come and put an 
end to fashionable pretenses to religion. 
Any religious institution based on the 
whims of society people rests on pretty 
insecure props, and the sooner they are 
knocked out the better. If it be true 
that Episcopalians are less strict this 
year than heretofore in their observance 
of the Lenten season, a better expla- 
nation, to our mind, is the unusual pros- 
perity of the country, leading men to an 
ignoring or minimizing of things spiritual. 
As far as our observation goes Congrega- 
tionalists are paying fully as much heed 
to Lent as ever before. The material 
printed on page 391 bears out this asser- 
tion. 


Is Lent a 
Lessening Factor 


Last week another refu- 
tation was recorded of 
the popular notion that the call which 
sounds loudest in a minister’s ear is that 
which represents the largest amount of 
money. Dr. N. McGee Waters, the bril- 
liant young pastor of the church at Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., declines the call of a 
Worcester church stronger in numbers 
and financial ability, and this after the 
secular press had led the public, ourselves 
included, to the conviction that his ac- 
ceptance was assured. Harder to resist 
even than the prospect of pecuniary ad- 
vantage must have been the fresh and 
enlarged opportunities offered him. Dr. 
Waters has had exceptional success in 
his present field, and is led by evidences 
of rare appreciation on the part of his 
people and the community to believe 
that his best opportunity lies just where 
he is working. In this connection it is 
interesting to note that Chicago, which 
three years ago took Dr. Barton from 
Shawmut Church, now finds in his suc- 
cessor, the capable and winning Dr. McE]l- 
veen, the man it needs to follow Dr. 
Noble at Union Park Church. Should 
he, too, as is quite possible, decide to 
continue his present work, there would 
be another demonstration of the hold 


Two Notabie Calis 


which a parish, even in a few years, gains 
upon a successful leader. 


Last winter a series of 

aw Boston articles in the Boston 
urches 

Saturday evening T’ran- 
script on church conditions in and around 
Boston attracted considerable attention 
and aroused some dissent. They were 
from the pen of George Willis Cooke, a 
retired Unitarian clergyman. He has 
just begun another series, in which he 
will discuss groups of churches territo- 
rially related. Last Saturday he analyzed 
the situation in which eleven Protestant 
churches in older Boston find themselves 
today. Admitting that old Christ Church 
at the North End and King’s Chapel 
should go on with their distinctive life 
because of their historic significance, and 
justifying the continuance of the Sweden- 
borgian Church because it does not draw 
from other churches of its own denomi- 
nation, and of Tremont Temple because 
‘it shows what the people need and what 
it is they will patronize,’’ Mr. Cooke passes 
two searching criticisms upon the other 
seven religious bodies. He declares that 
probably two-thirds of their audiences 
live outside of their natural parishes, 
and that these persons not only ignore 
the churches where they reside and which 
they should support, but also by their 
example indorse Sunday travel. His 
other criticism is that these churches 
do not reach the Protestant population 
on Beacon Hill and through the West 
End generally. He affirms that the pol- 
icy guiding these seven churches is not 
shaped, first of all, with reference to the 
self-respecting and fairly intelligent per- 
sons in lodgings and boarding houses. 
“The churches,” he says, ‘‘seem to be 
handicapped by the old ideals and meth- 
ods and are wanting in adaptability.’’ 


We think that Mr. Cooke is 
doing a good service in calling 
attention to actual conditions. 
Not all of his previous articles have 
seemed to us well considered and con- 
vincing, but we hope that in this current 
series he will make a definite contribu- 
tion to the solution of the problems he 
portrays. Any rejoinder to his criticisms 
should be based, not upon glittering gen- 
eralities, but upon a statement of actual 
factsin thecase. What proportion of the 
congregations and of the funds, by means 
of which down-town churches in Boston 
are maintained, come from persons who 
live within half a mile of them? What 
is the composition of the population re- 
siding in the natural parish of these 


A Question 
of Fact 


churches? A few definite facts touching 
this matter are worth columns of theo- 
rizing. We have theimpression that Park 
Street Church, for instance, could make 
a strong argument for its continuance on 
the ground that it does bring within its 
influence not a few young men and women 
residing in its vicinity, as well as the 
transient guests of the many hotels. At 
any rate, the down-town problem is to 
be solved, not by evading the facts, but by 
facing them. 


That charming summer 
resort on Lake George, 
Silver Bay, is likely here- 
after to vie with Northfield in its attract- 
iveness to people who like to spend part 
of the summer months attending religious 
conventions. Its-resources as a conven- 
tion rallying point were discovered last 
summer by the 200 persons who attended 
the Forward Movement Council there. 
They learned then that it was the ambi- 
tion of Silas H. Paine, the proprietor of 
the hotel—who, by the way, is a member 
of Broadway Tabernacle, New York— 
to fill his house through the summer 
with Christian people met together fora 
common purpese. This ambition is now 
to be fulfilled in a series of conventions 
that will cover the entire season from 
June 26 to Sept. 2, and bring together 
perhaps 2,500 persons of the stamp de- 
sired. Mr. Paine thus devotes a first- 
class hotel property to the establishment 
of another Christian summer center, and 
he will not complain if at the end of the 
season he finds himself out of pocket, as 
was the case last year after he entertained, 
at a rate far below the standard, the For- 
ward Movement Council. He has made 
enlargements which will greatly increase 
the capacities of his house and cottages. 


A Second North- 
field in Sight 


cialis This series of conven- 

me Fe tions this year is to be 
Notable Gatherings i itiated by that of col- 
lege women who have formerly met at 
Northfield. They will assemble June 26, 
at the close of their college year, and the 
probable size of the gathering may be 
judged by the fact that Smith alone is 
planning to send one hundred of its stu- 
dents. In connection with it will be a 
conference of the members of Y. M.C. A. 
in cities. Thenext gathering will be that 
of the leaders of the young people’s for- 
ward movement in missions, home and 
foreign. This interdenominational meet- 
ing, at which alert young men like Earl 
Taylor from the Methodists and John W. 
Wood from the Episcopalians will be 
prominent, convenes July 12, and close 
upon it comes our Congregational For- 
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ward Movement Council, under the direc- 
tion of L. D. Wishard, which will be in 
session through the first Sunday in Au- 
gust. Much more prominence will be 
given this year to home missions. The in- 
dieations are that at least 300 persons will 
be present. The final conference will be 
under the auspices of the International 
Committee of the Y. M. C. A., which has 
pre-empted the hotel and its surroundings 
for most of the month of August, and 
will issue a program particularly attract- 
ive to members of city Y. M. C. A’s. 
With so many notable gatherings sched- 
uled, Silver Bay seems destined to play an 
important part in the religious life of 
America. 


Dr. Stimson’s article, Do 
We Need Deacouesses? 
should be read in the light 
of the fact that both Hartford and Chi- 
cago Theological Seminaries have made 
adequate preparations for training young 
women who intend to take up the noble 
work of deaconess, and that the National 
Council at its recent meeting in Portland 
expressed ‘“‘its profound sympathy with 
&@ movement which looks toward the spe- 
cial training of forces long unused, but 
which are essential to speedy and fuller 
development of the kingdom of God.” 
The office of deacon in our polity has al- 
ways been an honorable and influential 
one. But the fathers were not as liber- 
ally inclined toward women as they might 
have been, and the sphere of woman’s 
activity was circumscribed both in state 
and church. We live in a day of clearer 
light and richer liberty, and for our large 
city churches, which are endeavoring to 
do a manifold work such as is demanded 
by modern city conditions, it will be of 
marked advantage if they can rely upon 
a supply of trained workers bearing the 
honorable if not Scrip'ural title of dea- 
coness. 


The Deaconess 
Movement 


Ideals in daily journal- 
ism are changing, we 
infer, after reading the confessions of a 
provincial editor in the March Atlantic 
and the article by Mr. Phillips in the 
Saturday Evening Post (March 1). The 
provincial editor is selling his news col- 
umns and his editorials as he does his 
advertising space; and the city daily, so 
far from being a guide, or even a mirror, 
has now become designedly an “active, 
incessant, omnipresent public irritant” ; 
at least so it would seem from the con- 
fessions of these journalists. ‘‘News”’ is 
to be created now when it cannot be 
found. We had supposed as much from 
reading the “yellow organs” somewhat 
carefully of late, but we did not suppose 
the admission would be so frankly and 
unblushingly made. Of course, fore- 
warned is forearmed, in this as in all 
other matters, and the burden of detect- 
ing which “ news” is “‘created’’ and which 
discovered is none the less heavier be- 
cause it is proclaimed in advance that it 
is to be imposed on us. Of course a way 
of relief is still open, and that is to pat- 
ronize journals which are still content 
to await events, and not attempt to force 
the hand of destiny by rushing in where 
angels—and well-bred mortals—fear to 
tread. 


Ideals of Journalism 
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A comparison of the cata- 

he, me logues of the Congregational 
nisters 

theological seminaries of 
1893 with those of the present year shows 
that the number of students is less in all 
except Hartford. In 18938 Andover had 
79 students. This year it has 15. The 
figures for the other seminaries for the 
same years are: Bangor 43 and 23, Chi- 
cago 192 and 80, Hartford 88 and 81, Ober- 
lin 80 and 30, Pacific 23 and 12, Yale 110 
and 96. In Presbyterian seminaries the 
falling off is still greater. According to 
statistics given in the New York Observer 
the highest number in recent years at 
Princeton was 264, this year 137. As 
compared with 1901 the figures for Au- 
burn Seminary are 123 and 72, Western 
103 and 60, Lane 54 and 30, McCormick 
212 and 139. In nine years the number 
in Congregational] seminaries has declined 
from 565 to 334. In Presbyterian semi- 
naries the decline in four years is from 
1,508 to 917. And yet the fact remains 
that any church which offers a living 
salary is sure to have applications from, 
or in behalf of, scores of candidates as 
soon as it is announced that its pastorate 
is vacant. Ministers ef ability, with an 
honorable record, at a period of life when 
in other callings men are valued for their 
maturity and experience, are not wanted, 
often are not even considered, simply be- 
cause they are past fifty years old. So 
long as these conditions exist, and so 
longs as consecrated Christians can work 
for Christ in ways now open to them 
while they can maintain their families in 
other callings, so long young men will 
not in large numbers press into the ranks 
of the ministry. 


So great and successful 
has the American repub- 
lic become that all the various divisions 
of the Church of Christ within the re- 
public hasten to claim that their partic- 
ular form of polity is the one from which 
the fathers of the republic derived their 
idea of itsform. The latest claimant is 
the Roman Catholic Church, speaking 
through Mr. W. Bourke Cochran, the 
eloquent Irish lawyer, who, in an address 
before the Catholic Club of New York 
city last week, when celebrating the pon- 
tifical jubilee of Pope Leo XIII., argued 
that the principle of authority in the 
Roman Catholic Church and in the Amer- 
ican republic was the same. The town 
and the parish, the diocese and the county, 
the state and the province, the Federal 
Government and the papacy—in these 
separate units of state and church Mr. 
Cochran finds an analogy. Carrying it 
still farther, he sees that, just as the acts 
of Congress are interpreted in the light of 
the Constitution by the Supreme Court’s 
decrees, so the Bible is interpreted by 
itself through the church and the infalli- 
ble Pope. Allof which is fanciful, forced 
and fictitious. The Roman Church is an 
autocracy, if ever there was one, and the 
United States is a republican democracy. 
Of course Mr. Cochran was speaking for 
American consumption. His allusion to 
the Pope as a “‘man chosen almost by 
the machinery of heaven itself” is qual- 
ified, be it observed; but even with the 
qualification the statement makes one 
smile who knows the facts, such, for in- 
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stance, as are set forth in Purcell’s life 
of Cardinal Manning. 


ecdieililine as When the pioneers of 

Teutonic stock began to 
Se settle California, “and 
when Protestants entered in where Ro- 
man Catholicism had been the only form 
of Christianity, they did not appreciate at 
first their obligations to the natives and 
the remaining Spaniards and half-breeds. 
Since 1897 the California Spanish Mis- 
sionary Society has maintained Spanish 
preaching services and pastoral super- 
vision in fifteen communities in Cali- 
fornia. Now the Congregational Home 
Missionary Society, with its greater re- 
sources, has stepped in to relieve the 
state society of responsibility for such 
of the stations as have been conducted 
hitherto under Congregational auspices. 
Rev. Alden B. Case, in The Pacific, writes 
hopefully of the outlook, and expects 
that the advent of the C. H. M.S. will be 
a blessing, as we are confident it will. At 
this time, when American interest in all 
things Spanish and Spanish-American is 
so much keener than it was a decade ago, 
the needs and claims of the descendants 
of the Spanish settlers of the Southwest 
should not be overlooked by our Home 
Missionary Society’s constituency. We 
may not create as striking and abiding a 
type of architecture as the old Roman 
Catholic missionaries and monks did, but 
we can create a nobler, more self-reliant, 
intelligent body of converts. 


scoiaiioaniainai The British Weekly, in its 

vilization ané present reactionary mood 
ae against the course of 
events in church and state, is led to make 
some astounding statements. Thus, in 
discussing the Anglo-Japanese treaty 
and the objections some Englishmen have 
to it because it is an alliance between a 
Christian and a non-Christian power, says 
that the idea that a non-Christian power 
cannot be a civilized power is a very 
questionable belief. ‘It is doubtful,”’ it 
adds, ‘“‘ whether there is any real connec- 
tion between Christi.nity and civilization, 
whether civilization would not go on as 
far as outward life is concerned if it 
ceased to be Christian.” Of course no 
one disputes that life and a certain type 
of civilization would go on. But does 
the British Weekly mean to intimate that 
Christianity is so separate a thing from 
life in western Europe and America that 
it has not a very vital relation with the 
civilization of the time, or that it has 
nothing to do with the physical or mental 
life of men? 


Ere this is read Prince 
Henry of Prussia, now 
a Doctor of Laws by the decree of Har- 
vard University, will be on the Atlantic 
returning home to Berlin wearier and 
wiser than when he last braved its 
storms. In Chicago, Milwaukee and 
New York he has had unmistakable 
proof of the multitude of Germans who 
have become Americans, and while loyal 
to the Fatherland in a measure are more 
loyal to the land of their adoption. At 
Niagara he has seen the natural phenom. 
enon which transcends anything Euro- 
pean. At Boston and Philadelphia he 


Prince Henry’s Tour 
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has seen two of the oldest and most 
American cities and has had an opportu- 
nity to inspect some of our historic 
shrines. At Harvard he received not 
only a degree but a student welcome 
which surprised him by its cordiality ; 
and his visit was made memorable by his 
formal announcement of the presentation 
to the Germanic Museum of the univer- 
sity of valuable gifts from his brother the 
Emperor. At West Point he saw the 
splendid training school of the officers of 
our army ; and while riding from Albany 
to New York along the Hudson he had 
an opportunity to gaze upon a stretch of 
diverse land and waterscape which we in 
our pride think rivals the Rhine, 


Prince Henry’s tour has had its 
sam Posse beneficent effect upon him, upon 

Germany and upon the United 
States. Whatever may have been his 
views of democracy before he came, they 
must have been modified or altered. 
Hasty and superficial though his obser- 
vation may have been because of the 
severe pace set for him by his hosts, he 
has, nevertheless, absorbed much that 
will not be lost on him or on the brother 
whom he serves. Upon Germany the 
substantial proof we have given of cour- 
tesy, admiration for a man though a 
prince, lavish expenditure and effective 
carrying out of the scheme of enabling 
the Prince to see and be seen will not be 
lost; and German journalists, like Dr. 
Barth of The Nation, admit that the 
Prince’s democratic demeanor among us 
has been a revelation to Germans which 
will strengthen him and the dynasty with 
the Liberals. Upon us the effect has 
been wholesome. To find such genuine 
manhood, a man so tactful and simple, 
in a Hohenzollern has opened the eyes of 
many who believed all princes to be arti- 
ficial and snobs. In extending him cour- 
tesy and in paying just tribute to Ger- 
many’s contributions to the intellectual, 
scientific and industrial development of 
our present day civilization, our repre- 
sentative men have not descended to 
flattery or fawning, or failed to remind 
him that we were still believers in de- 
mocracy and disposed to be friends with 
Powers other than Germany. This self- 
respecting freedom of speech and thought 
by his hosts probably found its superla- 
tive expression in the speeches of Secre- 
tary of the Navy Long, President Eliot 
of Harvard University and ex-Secretary 
of State Olney at the Boston banquet in 
the Prince’s honor. 


‘ 


That cold water should be the 
only beverage at the ban- 
quets and lunches given in 
the Prince’s honor was hardly to be ex- 
pected in view of his nationality, his 
place in society and the customs of the 
day at dinners of state. But it has been 
surprising and depressing to find both of 
the Sundays he has spent in this coun- 
try so spent as to give the impression 
that he is a pagan and not a member 
of the Lutheran Church, visiting in a land 
where Sunday is a day for worship and 
rest. Nor is the responsibility for this 
to be laid only at the Prince’s door, and 
at the door of those wealthy ‘persons in 
New York who made his last Sunday 
evening in the country the occasion of a 


The Fly in 
the Ointment 
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dinner party, nor at the door only of those 
Germans in New York who sang Ger- 
man songs to him last Sunday morning. 
Responsibility for it lies with the De 
pastment of State, over which preside 
Hon. John Hay and Hon. David J. Hill, 
who arranged the program together with 
the German ambassador. Last Sunday 
noon the representatives of the United 
States, who had been charged with the 
duty of acting as the Prince’s escort, 
gave him a farewell lunch at the Univer- 
sity Club in New York, and thus in a 
way committed themselves and the na- 
tion they represented to the habit of 
making Sunday a day for social functions 
and good fellowship. 

We are well aware that Continental 
opinions as to Sunday are different from 
American; that New York is a cosmo- 
politan, and not a Puritan New England, 
city; that the Prince’s stay in this coun- 
try was limited, etc. The fact remains 
that, the officials of the United States 
consenting, his tour in this country was 
adjusted to non-American ideals, and not 
to American ideals. As a prince, as a 
man set upon a hill to serve as an en- 
sample for other men, as a Lutheran, as 
a guest desirous of accommodating him- 
self to the customs of his host, Prince 
Henry should have spent Sundays when 
in this country in a way to indicate that 
God and worship were factors in civiliza- 
tion; and if his own sense of propriety 
or that of the German ambassador did 
not teach this, then the Department of 
State should have intimated it courte- 
ously but forcibly. 


The President of the 
United States, the Secre- 
tary of War, the Governor-general of 
Cuba, all students of Cuban conditions, 
the Speaker of the House, the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House, a ma- 
jority of the United States senators, the 
press of the country irrespective of party, 
and the people of the country all favor 
such reciprocal legislation with Cuba 
relative to tariff as will save Cuban sugar 
and tobacco planters from ruin, and also 
save the United States from repeating 
Spain’s damnable record of heartless in- 
difference to Cuban prosperity. Opposed 
to all these forces are the growers of 
beets in the Interior and West and the 
other protected interests of the country, 
who fear a breach in the protection wall 
and encourage the beet growers to make 
the fight. We expect a majority of the 
congressmen finally to vote right on this 
matter, even though it impair their po- 
litical standing. If they do not care for 
national as over against sectional or per- 
sonal welfare, then we expect the Se.ate 
and the Executive so to act as to save 
national reputation. If there must be 
bitter strife in the House it is well to 
have it over an issue which has such clean- 
cut ethical bearings. Wehaveconfidence 
in the ultimate decision of the legislators 
in favor of right. But if that confidence 
proves to be baseless, then we rely on the 
President to abide by his pledged word. 


The Pate of Cuba 


Congressional action, 

kc rhsaee'g Bureau meeting with executive 
er indorsement, has at last 
given the nation a permanent census 
bureau, something that trained statis- 
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ticians and students of social problems 
have been urging for years. Hereafter it 
will not be necessary every ten years to 
set up the vast, complicated machinery 
anew, or compel the president to wrestle 
with the problem of adjusting what should 
be a purely scientific proceeding to the 
exigencies of party politics. The bill, as 
it went to President Roosevelt, contained 
provisions respecting the transfer of the 
present employees of the bureau to the 
permanent bureau, which were intended 
by cowardly congressmen to secure for 
the employees for whom they had secured 
appointments good standing under the 
civil service act and fix them on the list 
of the classified service, so that if not 
needed in the census bureau they could 
be eligible for places elsewhere. Civil 


‘service reformers in the House and Sen- 


ate fought against this part of the law, 
and President Roosevelt early served 
notice that he would not tolerate such 
a perversion of the civil service idea. 
Hence in his memorandum accompanying 
the signed bill he has so recorded his in- 
terpretation of the law and so instructed 
Secretary of the Interior Hitchcock and 
the superintendent of the census, who 
must execute the law, that the plans of 
the spoilsmen will be defeated. 


Following the exam- 
ple of the Pennsyl- 
vania and the Illinois Central steam rail- 
way systems, the Metropolitan Street 
Railway Company of New York, the 
largest urban traction system in the coun- 
try, with 15,000 employees, has posted 
notices informing its workers that after 
July 1 a pension system will go into effect. 
All employees whose salaries have not ex- 
ceeded $1,200 a year will be eligible, and 
provision is made for the retirement of 
men who have worked for the company 
twenty-five years, or who have reached 
the age of sixty five and wish to retire. 
The pension fund is appropriated from 
the company’s earnings, and is not to be 
made up from assessments on the em- 
ployees. This announcement is prophetic 
of better days in an industry which is 
absorbing vast amounts of capital and 
some of the best organizing ability of the 
country. The Metropolitan Company has 
much to answer for in connection with 
debauching the morals of New York city 
public officials. 


Pensions for Employees 


The decision of the 
United States Supreme 
Court upholding the constitutionality of 
the Illinois statute prohibiting trading 
in options or privileges, and providing for 
the fine or imprisonment of offenders, is a 
blow between the eyes to the gamblers of 
that state, many of them nominally re- 
spectable men, who have made their liv- 
ing hitherto by the business now put under 
the ban of law. The Illinois State Su- 
preme Court scored the practice as per- 
nieious, and the Federal Court sustains 
the Illinois legislature in its restrictive 
and prohibitive legislation against a com- 
mercial evil. 


A Blow to Gamblers 


Dispatches from Tien- 

pn scorpio nc “t tsin indicate that in 
spute addition to the grave 

and long-continued issue there between 
the Chinese officials who are claimants 
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for restoration of their authority and the 
foreign commissioners who have been in 
control since the Boxer outbreak, a new 
issue has arisen, in which the French are 
on one side and the American consul and 
the Protestant missionaries on the other. 
France is said to be laying claim to prop- 
erty owned by the London Missionary 
Society, the American Board and the 
Methodist Episcopal mission. Building 
operations on the Methodist property 
were arbitrarily stopped by the French 
consul, whereupon the American consul 
hoisted the American flag over the prop- 
erty and awaited developments. Latest 
reports indicate that the friction is al- 
layed and that matters will be adjudi- 
cated. Since the Boxer uprising the 
American Board has purchased land ad- 
joining its former property and added 
much to the value and wholesomeness of 
its mission plantthereby. There is every 
reason to think that the title to this new 
tract is valid, and that it will be found to 
be rightfully in the missionaries’ hands. 


Constantinople ad- 
vices tell of the pres- 
entation of a second 
note by Mr. Leishman, the United States 
minister, to the Porte, in which it is said 
the United States points out that, inas- 
much as Miss Stone was captured, ran- 
somed and released on Turkish soil, there- 
fore responsibility for the capture and 
punishment of the brigands rests upon 
Turkey. It has been said at Washington 
during the past week that the demands 
now being made upon the Porte are 
formal and intended to save the legal 
rights of the government. Just now an 
exhaustive inquiry is said to be going on 
to determine the matter of responsibility. 
When that is settled the Department of 
State, it is said, will act vigorously. A 
dispatch from Washington to the Boston 
Herald claims that Mr. Leishman has 
reported that Bulgaria is responsible. 
The same authority says that our Gov- 
ernment is handicapped in making claims 
on Bulgaria, owing to the principality’s 
anomalous position and the far-reaching 
effects of action should our policy be- 
come aggressive. 


Responsibility for 
Miss Stone’s Capture 





What the Students Say Unto 
the Churches 


A mighty meeting like the student 
gathering at Toronto, recently, speaks 
to an audience as wide as the world. 
Ten thousand foreign missionaries are 
eagerly listening for its echoes. Will the 
home churches hear what it has to say? 
If this student uprising meant only the 
addition to the missionary force of a 
hundred or even five hundred workers a 
year, it would deserve to be fostered, but 
that is only an incident in its program. 
It means the spiritual quickening of 
young life generally, the freshening of 
methods of missionary administration, 
the summoning of al! the resources of 
American Christianity for a worthy 
grapple with its tasks at home and 
abroad. It means that the intelligence 
and insight of trained minds are being 
enlisted to a greater degree than ever be- 
fore in the work of making Jesus Christ 
this world’s king. It stands for a little 
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center of aggressive spiritual life in more 
than six hundred institutions out from 
which are going influences that are help- 
ing to save our colleges from the indif- 
ference, lethargy and over-valuation of 
the purely intellectual element in life 
that too often characterize academic 
communities. 

Are the churches prepared to match 
this splendid outburst of missionary en- 
thusiasm with something akin to it in 
the way of sacrifice and consecration to 
high ideals? The volunteer movement 
does not.appeal to the churches for money 
wherewith to conduct its propaganda. 
That is furnished by the students them- 
selves. But it asks that the purpose at 
its own heart become the master passion 
of the whole church. Once again, and 
from a new source, comes the call to the 
modern church to awake, on a scale com- 
mensurate with its resources, to the one 
business for which it was established, 
and for slighting which even its patient 
Lord will not forever spare his rebukes 
and his chastisements. It is not the 
conventional appeal for missions, to 
which, alas! we have become too callous. 
It is our own sons and daughters, the 
flower of our American colleges, who, 
by their quiet determination to take up 
their cross and follow Christ, are chal- 
lenging us to be and do our best for 
him. What shall be the answer of the 
churches ? 





Protestant Unity in Cuba 


At the time of formation of the Prot- 
estant Evangelical Union in the Philip- 
pines we chronicled the fact promptly, 
and commented upon it as a movement of 
happy omen, meaning much to the Church 
of Christ here and there. In this issue 
Dr. McAllister tells of a similar union 
just formed in Cuba, which is equally ad- 
mirable in its intention and prophetic in 
its spirit. Certainly the home churches 
have reason to consider with solemn 
scrutiny the movements for co-operation 
now under way in China, India, the Phil- 
ippines and Cuba, and ask themselves 
how much longer shall scandals, due to 
sectarianism, exist at home and in the 
home mission fields. . 

Roman Catholic journals in this coun- 
try have attempted to cast discredit on 
the permanency of the compact of feder- 
ation between Protestants in the Philip- 
pines. The Standard of Chicago, in a 
letter from its Manila correspondent, 
dispatched early in January, describes 
with enthusiasm the first annual session 
of the Union, held in Manila, Jan. 8, at 
which Major E. W. Halford of the United 
States army spoke encouragingly of the 
results of the first year of the compact 
and of the outlook for the future. The 
Methodists in Manila have started a re- 
ligious periodical, and are endeavoring to 
procure funds to establish a Christian 
college, to be named after Mr. McKinley 
and to be a memorial of him. The Stand- 
ard’s correspondent reports the relative 
failure of the Protestant Episcopal mis- 
sion, and attributes it to the Filipino’s 
aversion to ritual. It has been supposed, 
and no doubt is now confidently hoped by 
Bishop Brent of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church as he goes out to the Phil- 
ippines, that the Filipino will take up 
with the most ornate form of Protestant 
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worship, because it is most like the 
Roman Catholic form. But the Stand. 
ard’s correspondent quotes a Manila 
mestizo as saying that ‘‘when the Fil- 
ipino people wish priests and candles 
they will not forsake the Romans for a 
church so very much like that which the 
friars planted here.” And it is not alto. 
gether surprising that this should be so. 
The man who is deep and positive enough 
in character to suffer the penalties in- 
volved in giving up the faith in which he 
and all his kindred and neighbors have 
been reared is not likely to stop at a half 
way house when he once leaves the old 
domicile. 





Denying Self 


When Christ spoke of “taking up the 
cross” as an illustration of self-denial, 
it was the first mention of that strange 
word to his disciples and was surely one 
of those things which they understood not 
until the day he was led away to Calvary 
—‘then remembered they.” But while 
the comparison is plain enough to us 
now, the injunction itself of denying 
one’s self sometimes still seems “a hard 
saying,” if not a positive contradiction. 
How can it be right or necessary -to go 
against ourselves? It may help answer 
the question to reflect that-there are two 
selves—the sinful, selfish self, and the 
higher self, which has a new motive and 
anew Master. One self is of nature, the 
other of grace. 

There is no doubt as to Christ’s con- 
stant exemplification of his precept. He 
denied himself ease, safety, home, riches, 
honor ; he suffered humiliation, reproach, 
hunger, abuse, pain, “he endured the 
cross” —all, that he might do God’s will 
and his own plain duty. He pleased not 
himself—he did always the things which 
pleased the Father. When he called men 
to be his followers this was the condition 
of their discipleship, the secret of their 
new life. They were to learn of him; 
the disciple could not be above his mas- 
ter, the servant above his lord. 

Christian self-denial in the twentieth 
century may differ in the manner of its 
exercise, but not in the underlying prin- 
ciple. We are to have the same mind 
which was also in Christ. If we are his 
disciples we are not to live for ourselves ; 
we are to live unto the Lord and for his 
other followers, our brethren. We are 
to please our neighbor for that which is 
good. Is it a “cross” at first, or even 
farther on in our course, to confess Christ 
before men, to keep his day, to apply his 
principles to the conduct of life, to get 
money and use money only in the way he 
would approve, to be unpopular and even 
unfashionable, if following his teaching 
and his example bring that result. There 
is no mistaking the Master’s condition 
and test—we are to take up the cross and 
follow him, else we are not worthy of 
him. 

On the other hand, the word is nigh to 
us with infinite strength and cheer. If 
“daily’’ we take up the cross, it will 
daily become easier and easier te deny 
the old self, the lower self. It will become 
a blessed habit to be good and do good. 
It will be eur meat, as it was our Mas- 
ter’s, to do God’s will and to accomplish 
his work. And, although we lose some- 
thing of selfish life, we shall find a richer 
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and grander life. God’s constant, loving 
care is promised. As this article is being 
written, @ snowstorm is raging. Where 
are the birds of spring which sang this 
morning? Not one of them will fall to 
the ground without our Father. We are 
of more value than many sparrows! The 
real life we gain in place of the selfish 
one given up is in that wonderful future, 
hidden as yet from our sight and which 
by faith we only know in part—Christ 
confessing us before the Father, the 
righteous man’s reward, treasures laid 
up in heaven, and the joy of our Lord ! 





In Brief 


So South Dakota wheels into line with 
Maine in a definite plan for church federation. 
For the facts see page 390. 


Governor Odell of New York State recog- 
nized his ethical responsibility last week 
when he removed the sheriff of Kings County 
because the latter was morally unfit for the 
place. It is a welcome sign. 


The exquisite tact of Prince Henry at Ann- 
apolis, where he gave his hand to the van- 
quished rather than to the successful cadet 
wrestler, touched Secretary of the Navy Long, 
as it must those who read of it. 


The increase this week to the Famine Fund 
for the support and training of the Indian 
orphans has been $500, about the same amount 
as last week. The total contributed up to 
March 11 is $3,900, Let the good work go 
vigorously on, 


The newly appointed superintendent of vut- 
door poor in New York city is a Methodist 
steward, who says that his policy as an offi- 
cial as well as a Christian will be guided by 
1Cor. 13. How abysmal the gulf between this 
and Tammany ! 


Dr. C. J. Ryder of the A. M. A. is just 
starting for Porto Rico, where he will visit 
the schools at Lares and Santurce and inspect 
the eastern slope of the island with a view to 
determining advantageous locations for ad- 
ditional schools and missionaries. 








We are glad to announce that among the 
contributors to Our Good Cheer Number, to be 
published April 5, will be Hon. John D. 
Long, Dr. Henry van Dyke, Robert E. Speer, 
Prof. Francis G. Peabody, Robert E. Ely, 
Helen Campbell, Dr. N. D. Hillis, Pres. C. F. 
Thwing and Edward P. Clark. 


Forty-four of the one-hundred and sixteen 
students in the theological colleges of the 
United Free Church of Scotland are from 
beyond Scotland, so inviting is the prospect 
of sitting at the feet of men like Marcus Dods, 
George Adam Smith and James Denny and 
the other strong men whom the church has 
reared, 





One of the most eminent and useful Baptist 
laymen of the country died last week—Col. J. 
J. Estey of Brattleboro, Vt., whose name is 
known wherever the Estey organ is used the 
wide world over. His loyal support of Mr. 
Moody and the institutions at Mt. Hermon 
and Northfield was a conspicuou; phase of his 
life latterly. 





The populousness of China may be inferred 
from the striking remark of Professor Giles 
of the University of Cambridge at Columbia 
University, New York city, last week, that 
“If the Chinese should begin to file past a 
given point today, the procession would never 
end, as the next generation would begin to 
pass on as soon as the present had gone by.” 


“To this day one race goes homeless and 
outcast among the nations, encamped in every 
land, but domesticated in none.”—British 
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Weekly. Our observation of the Jews in this 
country is that they are thoroughly domesti- 
cated, and something more than transients. 
When they found a land of religious tolera- 
tion and political liberty they ceased to be 
Wandering Jews. 





A helpful and successful Boston pastor of- 
fered thanks in his prayer last Sunday even. 
ing “for the gray clouds and the gentle, 
steady rain, which we have enjoyed in the 
shelter of our homes, shut in with thoughts 
of God.” We know many who welcome a 
rainy Sunday now and then, but somehow we 
experienced a bit of surprise that a minister 
found it a cause for grateful mention. 


The Christian Patriot of Madras, the ex. 
cellent journal founded and supported by 
native Christians, has just finished thirteen 
years of life, and with justice is congratulat- 
ing itself on the success it has achieved. It 
is suggestive to find it announcing that for the 
future the most prominent place in its col- 
umns will be given to setting forth “ the great 
need of Indian Christians being made to feel 
the burden of theevangelization of India.” 








There were many things said while Prince 
Henry was the guest of the city of Boston 
that reveal the religious current still run- 
ning deep in the thoughts of our public men. 
President Eliot’s fine tribute to Protestant- 
ism, Secretary of the Navy Long’s tribute 
to Jesus, and to the Jews as a race, Col. T. W. 
Higginson’s reference to the fertilizing in- 
fluence of German thought on the New Eng- 
land transcendentalists, all were significant. 





Congregationalists going abroad this sum- 
mer should try and connect with the ter- 
centenary at Gainsborough, Eng., which is 
scheduled for June 10 and 11, It will be an 
occasion of large importance in the eyes of 
English Congregationalists. Rev. G. R. W, 
Scott, D. D., of Newton, Mass., will present 
the greetings of American Congregationalists 
and Rev. D. M. James of Plymouth, Mass., 
will carry the salutations of the Church of 
the Pilgrimage. 


We had a pleasant chat with Booker Wash- 
ington last Monday, but failed to observe the 
remotest sign of elation over the fact that 
princes and presidents seek his society these 
days. He said that four of his students are 
now in a German province, engaged in the 
cotton industry, and that Prince Henry is 
watching carefully what they are doing. The 
Prince had already became so interested in 
plantation songs that he is domesticating 
them under his own roof. 





The latest and best from labor circles comes 
from a city in eastern Kansas, located in the 
coal regions, where the labor union is held 
as most sacred. The Episcopal rector has 
withheld himself from the Ministerial Union 
because of a sense of ecclesiastical superior- 
ity. Besides his city church he has a mis- 
sion in a small coal mining town. Imagine 
his horror recently when the miners in this 
small town refused to attend his church “ be- 
cause he would not join the union.” 


Horace Bushnell was a genius in devising 
ways of solving problems in engineering. He 
was ever mentally building bridges and lay- 
ing out railways, and always studying topog- 
raphy. Rev. Dr. N. D. Hillis of Brooklyn is 
coming to the front in the same way. His 
scheme of a circular tunnel, touching all the 
boroughs of Greater New York, intersecting 
all the transportation lines and relieving the 
congestion of the present system is highly 
commended by engineers for its simplicity 
and effectiveness. 





Commodities that cost $72.45 July 1, 1897, 
cost $99.576 Feb. 1, and $101.593 March 1. 
This steady rise in prices is very pleasant 
for producers, agriculturists, favored manu- 
facturers and the like, but very hard on 
wage-earners and salaried officials, whose 
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wages and salaries have not kept pace with 
the rise of prices of staple necessities of life. 
Churches should bear this in mind in con- 
sidering the matter of payment of clergymen. 
To meet the rise in cost of living during the 
past four years salaries should be raised forty 
per cent. 





The capture of General Methuen and the 
killing or capture of 320 British soldiers by 
the Boers under General Delarey comes as a 
grim reminder to the British that their foe is 
still resourceful and potent, fighting valiantly 
on, though slowly but surely being worn 
down by the attrition of the larger mass. 
General Methuen, who is seriously wounded, 
will, if he survives, be used to effect the re- 
lease of several of the Boer generals in cap- 
tivity. It is significant that the Irish mem- 
bers of Parliament cheered the news of the 
British reverse when it was announced in the 
House of Commons, 





The Bastion Herald, and its Washington 
correspondent, Mr. Nelson, who in days gone 
by have not been invariably kindly in their 
references to the “missionary party in Ha- 
wail,” are now seeing light. Mr. Nelson, in 
his letter of the 3d, discussing the blunders 
made by us in dealing with Hawaii as an 
outlying territory, admits that Mr. Dole and 
the “missionary party,” if left to themselves 
and not interfered with by foolish Federal 
legislation and venal carpet-baggers from 
the states, “ would be able to maintain their 
power over the natives... and would give 
the islands the best government they could 
have.” 

Successful resistance to any encouragement 
of gambling by the legislature of Massa- 
chusetts made year after year by representa- 
tive Congregational ministers has had its due 
effect apparently. House Bill No. 593, nomi- 
nally one to encourage the breeding of high 
class horses, but actually drafted to enable 
agricultural fairs and trotting associations 
to sell pools on races, when it came before 
the legislative committee last week had no 
one to champion it. Its opponents had no 
one to fight. The re isd d. Mass- 
achusetts still cares more for high class men 
than for finely bred horses purchased at the 
expense of morality. 








Prince Henry gave the “nigger-haters” of 
Nashville, Tenn., a bad quarter of an hour 
while the club of jubilee singers from Fisk 
University were singing before him at his 
special request. His attention was centered 
on the singers; he shook hands with Mrs. 
E. S. Moore, the well-known missionary of 
the A. M. A., the only survivor ef the original 
band of jubilee singers, who had been enter- 
tained at the German court when he was a 
boy ; he rebuked the white “hangers-on” who 
were indignant that he centered his attention 
on the Negroes; and as he rode away on the 
train it was to the singers from Fisk that he 
raised his cap in formal salute. 

President Eliot of Harvard, in his speech 
at the Boston banquet to Prince Henry, after 
he had shown how the fine old family stock 
persists in New England and how generation 
after generation of civic patriots is produced, 
said, “‘ Democracy preserves and uses sound 
old families ; it also utilizes strong blood from 
foreign sources.’”’” And then he went on to 
point out the significance of the fact that 
“a French Bonaparte (Mr. C. J.), a member 
of the Roman Catholic Church, sits beside 
a Scotch farmer’s son, Presbyterian by birth 
and education,” on the board of overseers of 
Harvard University. This reference to Dr. 
George A. Gordon, whom President Eliot pro- 
ceeded to describe as “the leader in every 
sense of the most famous Puritan church 
in Boston,” shows that President Eliot ap- 
preciates the man whose record as a student 
at Harvard was such as to command the pres- 
ident’s attention and serviceable loyalty. 
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That missionaries’ wives are busy people, 
no one who has had the honor of their ac- 
quaintance doubts. Here is the summing up 
of the activities of one of them in the words 
of another, spoken at the Tokyo Missionary 
Conference a year ago. “I know of one who 
has not been in the country three years and 
yet she has a thriving Fujinkwai (women’s 
class) with thirty members present every 
time, who contribute $25 a year, a flourish- 
ing Sunday school, classes in English for 
men and boys and a knitting class for girls. 
She has taken the deepest interest in charity 
relief work and a practical part in rescue 
work. She has studied the language and 
passed a stiff examination on it, and she is 
the mother of the finest baby in Japan.” 
That’s a pretty tolerably good record for 
three years. If that woman doesn’t wear 
herself out, she will leave her mark on 
Japanese life and a bigger mark than she 
could possibly have left in America. 





If there are any home missionary dollars in 
your pocketbook of the Lord’s money, this 
closing month of the society’s fiscal year is the 
time to send them on to headquarters in New 
York. The seventy-fifth year felt the impulse 
of the Diamond Jubilee and made a large gain 
on the preceding one. The seventy-sixth year, 
just closing, without any such impulse, shows 
@ gain at the end of eleven months of about 
$7,000, most of which is in contributions. 
Average receipts for the month of March dur- 
ing the last ten years have been $55,000. If 
this average be sustained during this current 
month, it will mean the close of the year with- 
out further debt, and a large reduction of the 
burden that has been resting so long on the 
treasury. A slight additional effort among 
the churches between now and April 1 will 
meet all obligation and leave a surplus for 
the new year. The home missionary churches 
have added twenty-five per cent. to their gifts. 
Will not the stronger churches at least match 
this? 





“Father McMahon” has been a priest of 
the diocese of New York, notable for his sue- 
cess in building up the library interests of 
the Roman Catholic Chureh in that city. He 
recently was ordered to Washington to be- 
come the “promoter” of its financial inter- 
ests. Addressing the Knights of Columbus, 
an organization of Roman Catholic laymen, 
last week he made some rather astounding 
statements. It seems, according to him, that 
we have very little real learning in this coun- 
try. The only books written by Americans 
which command the admiration of the world 
are those published in Europe, because A meri- 
ean publishers would not issue them because 
they would not pay. There is no such thing 
as higher education pursued by Catholics. 
The only institution in the land capable of 
enlisting the admiration and attention of in- 
tellectual Europe is the Catholic University 
at Washington. If it does not succeed, the 
deathblow of Catholic educational interests 
throughout the world has been struck. Cath- 
olies, if they are to have any influence in this 
country, must do it through intellectual supe- 
riority. Wesometimes lament that the press 
of this country does not report more fully the 
proceedings at representative Roman Catholic 
meetings so that we can know what they are 
thinking and saying. But we can understand 
now why possibly the hierarchy do not want 
the publie to know what is said to the laity by 
the clergy. 


Righteousness and purity apparently so 
abound in the South among Presbyterians 
that the Southwestern Presbyterian feels 
justified in devoting a page of its recent issue 
to diseussion of the heinous conduct of Rev. 
J. R. Howerton of Charlotte, N. C., who, it 
seems, at a recent union missionary meeting 
in that city, dared to invite a woman to his 
pulpit to speak on missions, she being a long- 
Sime servant of Jesus among the lowly 
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of London and China. We cannot help 
congratulating Southern Presbyterians on 
the development of character and piety 
within the church which makes it justifiable 
to turn to so weighty a matter for such 
thorough discussion as the question of Paul’s 
prohibition of women speaking in church. 
For it is about Paul’s prohibition and Mr. 
Howerton’s “open breach with Paul” that 
the Presbyterian is profoundly concerned. 
We have only to say that hereabouts there 
are still sinners to be saved, men and women 
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to be converted to belief in the need of for. 
eign missions, and much to do in bettering 
the relations of Negroes and Caucasians, If 
all those issues are settled in the vicinity of 
New Orleans, and there really exists among 
laymen there a very deeply rooted aversion to 
hearing a godly woman who has a story of 
self-sacrificing love to tell relate her experi. 
ences, in a pulpit, why then possibly the 
Presbyterian is justified in making so much 
of the incident. But at present our sym. 
pathies go out to Mr. Howerton. 





An Epoch-making Cuban Conference 


By Rev. David 


A conference was held, Feb. 18-20, in Cien- 
fuegos, Cuba, which marks an epoch in evan- 
gelical mission work in that island. There 
are in Cuba about fifty ordained ministers of 
eleven evangelical churches, with about sixty 
helpers and a total of 2,223 communicants. 
Eight of the strongest of these churches were 
well represented at this first conference. The 
program, covering seven sessions, included 
discussions on all important points relating 
to mission work, and the social, intellectual 
and moral and spiritual welfare of the Cuban 


people. 
TOPICS DISCUSSED 


Among the subjects of addresses were: The 
Religious Condition of Cuba and Statistics of 
Its Evangelized Missions, by Rev. H. B. So- 
meillan of the Congregational mission at Gua- 
nabacoa ; The Spiritual Condition of the Mis- 
sionary, by Dr. D. W. Carter of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church (South), located at Havana ; 
The Influence of the Spiritual State of the 
Missionary on His Work, by Rev. H. S. Har- 
ris of the Presbyterian Church (North); The 
Importance of Cultivating Self-support from 
the First, Rev. H. W. Baker, Methodist Epis- 
eopal (South), Matanzas; What Protestants 
Believe, Dr. J. M. Greene, Presbyterian 
(North), Havana; The Essential Unity of 
Protestantism, Rev. D. A. Wilson, Baptist 
(North), Purto Principe; Mutual Courtesy 
Among the Missions, The Transfer of Minis- 
ters and Members from One Denomination to 
Another, The Division of Territory, Dr. H. 
R. Mosely, Baptist (North), Santiago, and 
Rev. H. Penney, Methodist (South), Santiago ; 
Evangelical Truths Requiring Special Empha- 
sis in Cuba, Dr. J. G. Hall, Presbyterian 
(South), Cardinas. 

Many of these papers called forth general 
discussion. Addresses of welcome were de- 
livered by the secretary of the council of the 
city, another prominent native citizen and 
Rev. Mr. O’Hallarap, the Cuban pastor of the 
church where the conference met. Responses 
were made by Drs. Mosely and Carter. By 
request of the conference Dr. D. McAllister 
of Pittsburg, U. S. A., representing the Na- 
tional Reform Association, gave the closing 
address of the conference, on Moral Ends of 
Public Education. 

A giance at this program will suggest a 
number of points which attendance at the 
eonference made clear as the noonday sun. 

1. The truly fraternal spirit in which evan- 
getical mission work is being carried forward 
in Cuba. Roman Catholic officials there as 
elsewhere try to persuade the masses of the 
people that Protestants are discordant, wran- 
gling sects. This conference was a demonstra- 
tion more effective than scores of controver- 
sial treatises that evangelical Christians are 
essentially a unit. 

2 The general and widespread interest 
throughout the island in this work. The 
prominent cities and towns east, west, north 
and south, as may be seen from the places 
mentioned above, were all represented. Be- 
fore another conference meets other important 
stations will be occupied. This spreading of 
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the work cannot be pressed too vigorously in 
the present crisis. May the home churches 
have the strong faith that will spread this 
blessed work over the entire island. 

3. The clear, broad, comprehensive view 
which the evangelical workers in Cuba take 
of their present opportunity and reaponsibility, 
They are in Cuba to save souls. Yet they 
are not indifferent to any great interest of the 
people. They see that the Cuban question is 
mainly a moral question ; that our government 
needs their help to solve the problems with 
which it is grappling; that the government, 
whether in the hands of the United States or 
of the Cuban people themselves, can do much, 
by encouraging Sabbath observance through 
its own example and securing the right of 
every citizen to a day of rest, and by incul- 
eating Christian morality in the public schools, 
to help the missionaries in their distinctive 
work, 

A very important part of missionary work 
must be to train youth, not only to preach 
the gospel, but to fill positions of infiu- 
ence throughout the island in educational 
and other public work. Resolutions were 
passed by the conference covering all these 
comprehensive aspects of their opportunities. 

4. The extraordinarily favorable attitude 
of the best classes of the people toward this 
evangelical work. Mayors of cities, members 
of city councils, lawyers, doctors, leading 
business men, intelligent ladies express their 
approval, not only by cordial words, but also 
by their presence. The evening sessions of 
the conference, like many of the services 
of the missionaries in other parts of the is- 
land, were crowded to overflowing, multi- 
tudes thronging the sidewalks and extending 
to the middle of the streets. Six of the ad- 
dresses at the conference were by native 
Cubans, who seem to be orators born. These 
people are tired of empty forms and a very 
low type of morals. They are won by simple, 
spiritual worship and the pure lives of the 
evangelical Christians. They want their chil- 
dren brought up under these elevating and 
ennobling influences. There is probably no 
part of the world today where the door stands 
so invitingly open for mission work. 

5. The preparation and determination of 
the workers to meet any emergency that may 
arise. No proceeding of the conference more 
clearly proved that the missionaries and 
their helpers are a body of vigorous and 
far-sighted men and women than their ap- 
pointment of a permanent committee who 
represent four of.the principal missions and 
are centrally located, all at Havana, to be 
ready to act during the year on any matter 
touching the welfare of their common cause. 
This committee consists of Drs. Hall, Greene, 
Carter and Daniel. 

6. The certainty of the continuance «and 
development of the good work begun. Ar- 
rangements were made in part for another 
conference next winter in Havana. Without 
a dissenting voice among the workers and 
the people the conference was declared 4 
great success. Yet the next one can be made 
more influential, and it will be without doubt. 
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The American Teachers in the Philippines 





The Schoolmaster’s Raw Material 


Mr. Christie is one of the well-born, finely 
educated Christian youths who have gone to 
the Philippine Islands to serve as builders of 
a new type of civilization. How far reaching 
in its effect this enterprise of the United 
States will be none can precisely define, but 
all can understand somewhat. How thor- 
oughly the work is being done and with what 
success may be learned authoritatively from 
Superintendent Atkinson’s article in the 
March Atlantic. This article is the first of 
several which Mr. Christie will write for us. 
It is as he says, “the first chapter in the 
story of a modern crusade.” Like the earlier 
crusaders, these youths from our colleges 
need the sympathetic prayers and benedic- 
tions of the Christians who remain in the 
homeland. Mr. Christie has just been ap- 
pointed principal of the first industrial school 
in Mindanao, at Zamboanga, among the Mo- 
hammedan Moros. He is a son of Rev. 
Thomas D. Christie, D. D. 


On the morning of August twenty-third 
a numerous crowd of civilians, shining in 
white duck, and of soldiers, uniformed in 
sober brown khaki, was clustered like 
bees around the Anda monument, and 
trailed out sparsely in the shade of the 
low palms that stand like a double row 
of huge feather dusters on each side of 
the white Malecon Road, to watch a nov- 
elty in the history of colonization—the 
landing of five hundred American teach 
ers from the army transport Thomas. 

Since that morning this Anglo-Saxon 
invasion has radiated from antique Ma- 
nila into almost every province of the im- 
mense archipelago. The long-haired Igor- 
rotes of Luzon, the dapper Hispanicized 
Zamboangueiios of southwestern Min- 
danao, and the turbaned Mohammedans 
of that famous nest of pirates, the island 
of Sulu or Jolo, have seen with varying 
degrees of friendliness or distrust the 
coming of young men and women from a 
far country to carry into practice the 
American principle that the schoolhouse 
follows the flag. 

Many thousands of these remote pro. 
vincials understood for the first time the 


By Emerson Christie 


revolutionary sig- 
nificance of that 
famous May Day 
of 1898, whose 
shock they had 
but faintly re- 
ceived, when they 
saw American 
teachers, sent by 
the American 
Government, 
bumping slowly 
over unspeakable 
roads in spring. 
less carts dragged 
by black water 
buffaloes, picking 
their way, on 
little ponies, over 
fallen trees in the 
damp gloom of 
guttapercha and 
mango forests, or 
poling themselves 
up the rivers on 
rafts of bamboo, 

My own experi- 
“s ence in reaching 
my post resembled that of only the most 
fortunate. On receiving, at the end of 
the three weeks spent by the Educational 
Department in organizing and assigning 
the crowd of new teachers, my little slip 
of paper signed by General Superintend- 
ent Atkinson, and bearing merely the 
names “Zamboanga, Mindanao,’”’ I re- 
ported to that one of the seventeen divi- 
sion superintendents who has charge of 
the district, larger than all Ireland, which 
consists of the islands of Paragua and 
Mindanao and the archipelagoes of Tawi- 
Tawi and Sulo, orJolo. Through the kind- 
ness of the military authorities he was 
able to secure for a greup of his teachers 
soldiers’ berths of canvas stretched taut on 
iron frames in the hold of the transport 
Buford, and on the afternoon of Sep. 
tember twelfth the big white iron shell, 
with red, white and blue bands on the 
smokestack, was 
rocking us along 
through the China 
Sea towards the 
Line. 

Two days later 
we had plowed 
past those ‘‘moun- 
tains cast into 
the midst of the 
sea,” the Middle 
or Visayan Is- 
lands, and were 
within twelve 
hours’ steam- 
ing of Borneo. 
The ship turned 
sharply around 
the long spit of 
land which forms 
the southwestern 
extremity of Min- 
danao, and with a 
suddenness which 
brought to mind 
the theater and 
the drop-curtain 
our gaze was con- 


fronted by velvet-green mountains swim- 
ming in white mist. These mountains 
flanged out at the base into a vivid little 
plain lapped by the sea, and I saw on 
the edge, glistening like grains of salt 
on a green billiard cloth, the white- 
washed shops and barracks of Zambo- 
anga. 

In the afternoon the division super- 
intendent and eight others of us landed 
and elbowed our way over the long, nar- 
row jetty, stumbling over brown jute bags 
redolent of dried cocoanut, and jostling 
Chinese traders in loose blue blouses, 
Filipinos walking bare footed in spot- 
less white suits, and Mohammedans or 
‘*Moros,”’ vain of their gorgeous tur- 
bans and skin-tight trousers colored like 
golf. stockings. We followed the Chinese 
coolies whose muscles swelled and played 
through the light amber skin to a big 
building, where our entire party intended 
to live until individual lodgings could 
be secured, 

But when we arrived at the gate we 
found ourselves forestalled by some offi- 
cers stationed in this capital and mili- 
tary headquarters of the island. It was 
impossible for us to hire a lodging for 
money. At this juncture the situation 
was saved by a young lieutenant, who 
deserted his own house for our conven- 
ience. It was a typical little Filipino 
dwelling, built of bamboo tied together 
with rattan, hooded with nipa thatch, 
elevated six feet from the ground on 
ironwood stilts, and shaded by a cocoa- 
nut grove. 

The six ladies were crowded together 
for the night into the rooms; the men 
shifted each for himself. Some of us 
passed the night on the little veranda, 
lying under the velvet sky, diamond- 
dusted with unhomelike stars, listening 
to the sighing of the trade wind through 
the palm trees and the occasional thud 
of a falling nut, and gazing up at the 
fronds, like great feathers, that swayed 
to the bending of the slender columns. 





Filipino Candidates for the Kindergarten 
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The Music of the Church—What It Is and May Become 


A Group of Helpful Suggestions with Special Reference to the Easter Festival 


The occasional page which will appear in The Congregationalist hereafter on church music and allied themes is in- 
tended to be a clearing house for those who are attempting the enrichment of worship through the medium of music. 
Even a casual examination of the life and the work of our churches reveals a marked interest in this direction, on the 
part not only of the large and wealthy churches, spending annually thousands of dollars for their music, but also of many 
who rely on volunteer work. We solicit for this department brief contributions from organists, choir masters and others 
laboring to make the service of song dignified, attractive and effective. 


The spirit animating many of our 
musical leaders is illustrated admirably 
in the following selection from a per- 
sonal letter, written by Mr. Ralph L. 
Baldwin of the First Congregational 
Church in Northampton : 

Our vesper service at five Sunday is 
largely musica!, and the whole aim is to make 
it spiritually and emotionally uplifting by 
producing, in the best manner possible, the 
purest music, devotionally, that we can find. 
In connection with Holy Week services we 
shall give on Palm Sunday afternoon Wil- 
liams’s cantata, Last Nightin Bethany. Then 
aspecial service on Good Friday night, in which 
all the other evangelical churches of the city 
unite with us. On Easter Manney’s cantata, 
The Resurrection, will be given. Of our choir 
a double quartet is paid, and the balance 
is volunteer. I have the best of attendance 
at rehearsals, two a week, and at the services. 

In March I shall give the fiftieth free organ 
recital at the church, assisted by the regular 
chorus choir of thirty-five voices. Beside a 
miscellaneous program, the cantata Hia- 
watha’s Wedding, by Coleridge-Taylor, will 
bs given. The first organ recital was given 
Sept. 20, 1898, and they have been continued 
every season since bi-weekly. Theattendance 
has been excellent, and I am encouraged to 
believe that they are doing much good in an 
educational way. 

~ * 

This letter suggests many points on 
which the experience of others could 
throw added light. How far can a church 
make its music helpful to the community, 
in addition to the gain to its own life? 
Can a volunteer chorus, in these days of 
multitudinous engagements, be induced 
to attend rehearsals regularly? If so, 
how can it be done? It also presents the 
possibilities of the free organ recital. 


* 
* ~ 


An interesting feature ef church music 
is the constantly increasing tendency to 
give entire works in connection with 
Sunday services. One given by several 
churches, and destined to frequent use in 
connection with Holy Week, is The Seven 
Last Words, by Dubois. It can be sung 
easily in one evening, occupying a little 
over an hour. The music is rather diffi- 
cult, but not out of the reach of choirs 
who are doing good work. It has seven 
parts, each based on one of the utter- 
ances of Christ on the cross, with a brief 
introduction. The music for the words to 
Mary is beautifully tender; in connec- 
tion with the prayer for the forgiveness 
of his enemies is introduced the fierce 
and malignant cries of his persecutors ; 
“Father, into thy hands I commend my 
spirit” becomes a benediction in its rest- 
ful resignation; the accompaniment of 
the words about the rending of the veil 
of the temple and the earthquake are ex- 
ceedingly dramatic and impressive. The 
remarkable feature of the work is the 
perfect accord between words and music. 

Especially if each part is preceded by 
the reading of the corresponding Scrip- 


ture and a few preparatory words, it can- 
not fail to give the hearer a new and 
vivid impression of the crucifixion scene. 
Here music has a great advantage over 
painting. The pictures often repel us by 
the signs of physical suffering, or make 
that so conspicuous that we lose the spir- 
itual import. Music like this enables us 
to feel both the suffering and the spirit- 
ual significance. 
~ * 

Most services, however, before and on 
Easter must rely on selections rather 
than on the presentation, in their com- 
pleteness, of single special works. The 
announcements of Easter music in a 
large city daily show that most churches 
have selections from several composers. 
Last year the composer whose name ap- 
peared most frequently on the Taster 
programs of the Boston churches was 
Handel. For the second place Gounod, 
Stainer, Schneker came close together. 
Buck and Shelley were the American 
composers most used. 

. 
= > 

An interesting feature last year in the 
Boston churches was the use of musical 
instruments in addition to the organ. 
The South had _ violin and ’cello} Berke- 
ley Temple, flute, violin, ’cello, cornet 
and clarinet ; Central of Jamaica, violin ; 
Leyden of Brookline, violin ; North Ave- 
nue of Cambridge, harp and violin. 
Other churches could be mentioned, in- 
cluding Tremont Temple, which had vio- 
lin, ’cello and harp. 

In ancient days these instruments 
reigned supreme in our choir lofts, until 
the stately and superb organ banished 
them. More and more now are they wel- 
comed back for special occasions. Their 
use is not mainly to supplement a poor 
organ, but to assist the finest instru- 
ments. The cornet is a favorite aid in 
congregational singing, and to a piano it 
is a great addition ; but the organ is best 
supplemented by the stringed instru- 
ments, especially the violin. Nowhere 
does this little instrument prove its king- 
ship as when it accompanies the great, 
powerful organ, and is not overwhelmed 
by the volume of its sound but through 
it reaches the heart of the hearer and 
thrills it as its towering companion can- 
not do. 

co 

With reference to Easter music a word 
of warning may not be out of place. Few 
of our services are more apt to suffer 
from monotony or an anticlimax than an 
Easter service, whereas none other gives 
such a splendid opportunity for a climax. 
You sometimes hear a prelude and an 
opening anthem that are of the most 
triumphant character, in which the full 
power of the organ and choir are brought 
out. This mistake causes the entire 


service to fade out. Remember that, as 
far as the disciples were concerned, the 
day began in sorrow and depression, 
passed into bewilderment, then rose to 
hope, and at the close reached a confident 
and triumphant certainty. Not to the 
same degree, but somewhat such should 
be the order of the service. The pre- 
lude should be subdued, suggesting hope 
rather than expressing triumph. The 
opening selections should describe their 
coming to the grave, their questions and 
their hope. And the service should close 
with some glorious triumphant presenta- 
tion of the cry, “‘O death, where is thy 
sting,” to be followed by an organ post- 
lude, which should soar in thrilling ex- 
ultation. 
* . > 

One of the perplexing questions every 
Easter is the relative amount of time 
which should be given to the various 
parts of the service. In response to a re- 
quest for his opinion, a musical director 
of national reputation has given us the 
following order for an Easter service, 
the whole to occupy one hour and a half, 
thirty-five minutes being assigned to the 
sermon. Organ prelude, Largo, Handel ; 
invocation; chant, by choir and congre- 
gation, Old Melody; Doxology or Gloria 
in Excelsis; brief responsive reading, the 
congregation standing ; followed by the 
Apostles’ Creed ; Gloria Patri, by congre- 
gation and choir; hymn; Scripture les- 
son; anthem, Christ Is Risen, Buck ; 
prayer; response, by choir; offertory, 
The Resurrection, Shelley ; hymn; ser- 
mon; solo, Hosanna: Praise Be Thine, 
Granier ; prayer ; benediction ; organ post- 
lude, Hallelujah Chorus, Handel. 


* 
. x 


To secure a pastor’s view, a similar re- 
quest was sent to Rev. Edwin P. Parker, 
D. D., who for more than forty years has 
made the Second Church of Hartford a 
benediction to those who love the devo- 
tional spirit wrought by the blending 
of beautiful music and strong, earnest 
thought. The one to whose care this 
page has been committed cannot refrain 
from inserting here Dr. Parker’s reply, 
even though it is in the form of a per- 
sonal note rather than a public state- 
ment. 

HARTFORD, MARCH 4, 1902. 

My Dear Brother: The difficulty of saying 
anything to assist you is considerable, be- 
cause so much depends on local conditions 
and usages. Easter celebrations seem to me 
the suitable occasions for a considerable 
“adornment of sound doctrine” by music, 
flowers, ete. But so much depends on the 
kind of music. 

On the whole, I give the choir a pretty free 
swing on such festivals and try to condense 
my sermop, as under hydraulic pressure. 
Short preludes and postludes, particularly 
prelades. Most of our pullic prayers would 
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be more effective if made briefer. Two con- 
gregational hymns, Easter hymns, would suf- 
fice. Long anthems tire. The vice of most 
of the musieal setting of the Te Deum, which 
is particularly suitable to Easter, is that they 
are “linked sweetness long drawn out.” They 
do not move right on, as the worshipful spirit 
requires. They dally in reiterations and fond- 
lings of special cadences, and the hymn is 
sacrificed to the musical motions. 

Make your service a unity, a development, 
as much as possible. I always try to close 


with some hymn, old and familiar, generally 
old Coronation, which everybody can and will 
sing—and have everything end up in a holy 
sort of shout of victory. 

You see, I cannot help you much, only 
throw out a few hints. Let all the different 
and varied parts of the service be as brief as 
may be, and all coherent and harmonious. 

May the Good Spirit help and guide you, 
and may your article and your Easter service 
be and do good, Affectionately yours, 

EpwIn P. PARKER. 





A Friendly Letter 


To the Chairman of a Pulpit Supply Committee 


By ALLEN CHESTERFIELD 


My Dear Brother: Your recent call and 
your letters following it convince me that 
you are in earnest in your search for a new 
pastor. You place far too high a value upon 
my counsel, but I am quite willing to give you 
the benefit of my experience and observation, 
extending now through a number of years 
and covering a variety of cases. But before I 
answer your specific questions regarding cer- 
tiin men, may I offer a few general sug- 
gestions. 

In the first place, difficult as is your task, 
there is no inherent probability of failure, if 
you proceed in a sensible fashion. Picking 
out a minister for your Eastfield church is not 
precisely like selecting a pony for your girl 
just home from college, but, on the other 
hand, you can be reasonably assured of suc- 
cess in the one case as much as in the other, 
provided you use your wits. 

It is easy in these days to find out all about 
a minister. The white light which beats 
upon a throne is only a tallow dip compared 
with the calcium radiance that streams all 
over the minister.and his family. You can 
find out, if you try, the size of his bank ac- 
count, his personal habits, his success as a 
vegetable gardener, and the size of his collar. 
But I take it that you are not so concerned 
with these affairs as with the weightier mat- 
ters of the law and the gospel. You want to 
know about—at least I hope you do—his 
truthfulness and his sympathy, his bearing 
when he is away from the gaze of the public, 
his ministerial ideals and the service he has 
thus far actually rendered in the kingdom of 
God. 

These things can be ascertained. Corre- 
spondence will help, but be sure and corre- 
spond with the right persons. In all proba- 
bility it has been suggested to you that you 
write to certain individuals, most of them 
ministerial friends of the man whom you are 
considering. Consult them, to be sure, but 
write to others whose names have not been 
given to you as vouchers for the gentleman 
in question. If he lives in Chicago or has 
lived there recently, write not only to the 
three Doctors of Divinity who are well ac- 
quainted with Rev. Mr. Candidate, two of 
them having trained him in the seminary and 
having had him over to tea at least twice 
during Senior year, but write also to other 
ministers and two or three prominent laymen 
who have known him in various relations. 

A better method is to visit the place where 
he is now preaching or where he had his last 
pastorate, and get at the facts first-hand. 
Hear him in his own pulpit or at his prayer 
meeting, when he is not expecting you. Drop 
in at the stores, the public library, the barber 
shop, the golf links, and ask the people you 
meet there casually as to the local ranking of 
your man. Interview the local editor and re- 
porters. Talk with the little children whom 
you meet on the street. Doubtless you will 
run up against unkind aod unjust estimates, 
but, sifting the mass of testimony down, you 
will be able to get at the real facts. And isn’t 
it far better, if there is a single “out” about 
the man, as there is likely to be about some 


ministers, you should hear of it first-hand, be- 
fore you have called and settled him and put 
yourself under obligation to him for a term 
of years? 

Scores of churches are today restless because 
they found out certain qualities in their min- 
isters after installation which they might 
easily have discovered before they took the 
fatal step, if they had displayed the enter- 
prise which the average business house em- 
ploys when it is hiring a stenographer. This 
business of securing one of the Lord’s under- 
shepherds is important enough, my dear 
brother, to call for the exercise of all the 
sagacity which the best men in your church 
possess, and I grieve when I see the slipshod 
way in which so many churches go about this 
sacred task. 

On. the other hand, too, great scrupulosity, 
particularly when it leads to a magnifying of 
trifles, is as bad as a lack of thoroughness, I 
know one minister upon whom asupply com- 
mittee pronounced an adverse judgment, and 
when a member of it was asked the reason, 
about all he could say in self-justification was 
that the candidate had looked at his watch 
once or twice whilepreaching. More ministers, 
it strikes me, ought to be condemned for not 
looking at their watches. It is curious what 
picayune matters are picked up in the case of 
ministers and made a ground for grievance. 
To no other professional men are such absurd 
tests applied. Why, I heard not long ago of 
a minister a few of whose people were dis- 
satisfied, and when an agent of a supply eom- 
mittee from another town visited the place he 
found on probing the situation that one of the 
tremendous indictments was that the minister 
had not on one or two memorable occasions 
shoveled his sidewalk after a storm as 
promptly as certain members of the parish 
thought desirable. 

Now punctuality, neatness, a sense of the 
value of time and fidelity to little duties are 
as desirable traits in a minister as in any 
other man. But when a business concern is 
selecting a person to do a certain work it 
balances up the characteristics of the appli- 
cants and then makes its decision. The great 
question for you is not whether Mr. Jones is 
utterly without spot or wrinkle, but whether, 
all things considered, he is the best available 
man. If he is handy with the snow shovel and 
the darning needle, he is so much better fitted 
for the rigors of ministerial life in the average 
community. But what I want to know about 
my minister are a very few simple, but cru- 
cial, things. Is he pure and true? Has he 
an average supply of brains? Can he feed 
my spiritual life? Can he win men to Jesus 
Christ ? 

So do not putter and procrastinate too long, 
my brother, nor think that you must always 
go far afield to find the right man. Did you 
ever reflect upon the significance of the fact 
that usually a church selects a man who is an 
entire stranger to the great majority of the 
congregation? If he lives in the same city or 
within the bounds of the same conference, he 
is less likely to be chosen. Distance does lend 
enchantment to the average minister. He has 
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all the charm of unfamiliarity, while the man 
in the next town, with whose parishioners 
you mingle frequently, is at a disadvantage. 
You are in a way to know all his defects. 
His virtues, even if they be many, have be- 
come somewhat commonplace. But say not 
always in thine heart, ‘‘ Who of our commit- 
tee will travel halfway across the continent 
and hear Dr. Famedofall?” It is barely pos- 
sible that the very best man is nigh thee, do- | 
ing a quiet, but noble, work in some down 
town mission or building up a young subur- 
ban church. A great Brooklyn church not 
long ago sought a worthy successor to a dis- 
tinguished leader. Certain members of its 
committee crossed the Atlantic and inter- 
viewed a noted London preacher. Other 
members made investigations from Portland, 
Me., to San Francisco, and all the while he 
who finally became its standard-bearer was 
preaching Sunday after Sunday not ten miles 
away. 

Remember, finally, that not all the risk is 
on your side. Some men never get married 
because they want: the girl to take all the 
risk. Some churches go pastorless month 
after month because they expect everything 
of their minister and want to be holden to 
him as lightly as possible, barring a salary, 
which averages through the country about 
that of a competent clerk or bookkeeper. 

You bave sent me a list of eleven questions 
about my friend Nettleton, and I am moved 
to become an interrogation point myself for 
amoment. Does your church pay its pastor’s 
salary promptly? How much coal does it 
take to heatthe parsonage? Arethereany old 
feuds? Is the place over-churched? Do any 
of your deacons smoke? What per cent. of 
the resident members attend prayer meet- 
ing? Are there any busybodies or gadabouts 
in the parish? Is the church dominated by 
one or two men? Is it known as a church 
or a religious club? Do you like gospel 
preaching or do you prefer to be amused? 
Are you facing some great problem which 
you intend to unload upon the minister, or 
are you eager to co-operate with him in solv- 
ing it? 

Take your time about answering my eleven 
questions. Meanwhile I bid you be of good 
cheer. Somewhere a worthy under-shepherd 
is in waiting for your Eastfield Church. 
May he find you with loins girt and your 
faces lit with the smile of welcome. 





Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, MARCH 7 


The opening message was given by Mrs. 
S. B. Capron from Romans, and called atten- 
tion to the power of the indwelling Holy 
Spirit in prayer. 

Miss Lamson referred to the Daughters of 
the Covenant and the pledge which has proved 
to be such a power in the lives of many of the 
3,255 girls who have taken it, urging that this 
interesting company of young people receive 
whatever help it may be possible to give to 
enable them to redeem this pledge. 

A large part of the hour was filled by Miss 
Lamson’s account of the Student Volunteer 
Convention in Toronto, which she attended 
as a representative of the Woman’s Board. 
A vivid and interesting picture she drew of 
the wonderful gathering. 

Announcement was made of the sudden 
death of Mrs. O. R. Ireland in the home of 
her son in West Groton, N. Y. Born a mis- 
sionary daughter in the Grout household, she 
had returned as a young woman to make a 
missionary home of her own and to spend a 
most useful life among the Zulus— Ireland 
Home for kraal girls was a witness to her 
self-denying labors. After a somewhat ex- 
tended furlough she was about to return to 
her mission field, when the other summons 
came. ‘Thou didst well that it was in thy 
heart.” 








Now that the attention of Congrega- 
tionalists has been called to the place 
and value of the deaconess in the work 
of the church by a recent action of the 
Association of Illinois, it may be worth 
while to recount their history and note 
what is doing in other denominations. 

The reference to them in the brief 
epistles of Paul in the New Testament is 
enough to show that from the beginning 
they were an accepted office in the early 
chureh. Perhaps because of the rise of 
monasticism they disappeared in the mid. 
die ages, but the nineteenth century saw 
the revival of an oftice which is one of the 
most beneficent agencies of the church. 
Its restoration is due to Theodore Flied- 
ner, a young pastor of Kaiserswerth on 
the Rhine. He founded the now famous 
Deaconess House in that place in the 
year 1836. It was followed by that of 
Gossner in Berlin in 1837, of Haerter in 
Strasberg in 1848, of Froelich in Dresden 
in 1844, and of Loehe in Neuendettelsau 
in 1854. Ten years ago there were as 
many as sixty-three mother houses in 
connection with the general Lutheran 
conferences in Germany, with 8,500 dea. 
eonesses, and work at nearly 3,000 sta. 
tions. Besides this there is a large num- 
ber of houses in connection with the 
General Conference on the continent of 
Europe, as well as in England and Amer- 
iea. The order has spread into the 
Episcopal and Methodist Churches, and is 
largely discussed among the churches of 
all denominations. 

Present day conditions require a vast 
enlargement of the church's agencies in 
earrying the gospel to the world. The 
deaconess is a minister called to exercise 
her special gift in teaching, nursing, or 
whatever else it may be, in the service of 
the chureh, forthe purpose of extending 
the kingdom of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
It is this view of her office that distin. 
guishes her work from allsecularactivities 
resembling hers in external particulars. 
It is this, says Pastor Wenner of the 
Christ Lutheran Chureh of New York, 
that gives to her service its distinctive 
peculiarity and that makes it worthy of 
special attention as a mede of Christ- 
ian effort and a means of preaching the 
gospel. 

In Germany the deaconesses conduct 
day nurseries, orphans’ homes, schools, 
homes for servants and working girls, 
asylums for the fallen, for idiets and 
epileptics, and hospitals, together with 
much constant service in congregational 
work. With us some of these depart- 
ments of philanthropy are so well con- 
ducted by the city and the state that the 
ehureh has no immediate duty in that 
direction. But it is interesting to note 
that, about the time that ragged schools 
were opened in England, the maidservant 
ef Pastor Oberlin in Steinthal, in 1779, 
gathered tne little children from the 
roads and fields, and taught the giris to 
knit and sew while she told them the 
story of the Saviour. She continued this 
work for more than fifty years, refusing 
all offers of pay, and in 1829 the French 
Academy voted ber the Prize of Virtue, 
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Do We Need Deaconesses 


By Rev. Nenry A. Stimson, D. D. 


5,000 frances, which she devoted to works 
of charity. 

Orphans’ homes will always be a pecul- 
iar care of the church. Homes for serv- 
ants and working girls, which in other 
communities have proved of especial 
value, may in time be needful with us, 
The domestic servant, a class upon whom 
the happiness and comfort of our homes 
so largely depend, has been much neg- 
lected, and the time is doubtless near 
when, by the aid of the deaconess, the 
ehureh will begin to do its fuller duty 
toward them. Girls’ clubs, too, are tind. 
ing their place in many of our churches. 
The German deaconesses are doing a 
large work with fallen women, Hospi- 
tals have long been the peculiar care of 
the deaconess. Now that the trained 
nurse has become a prominent feature of 
all hospitals, and is sent forth from them 
to minister extensively in the commu. 
nity, this field of work will demand less 
attention on the part of the church, 

The direction in which the work of the 
deaconess is most needed in our Congre- 
gational churches is in pastoral visita- 
tion, constituting a link between the 
ehureh and the poorer members of the 
community and the great mass of those 
who neglect the church altogether. To 
these she is the outstretched hand of the 
church, touching their life at every point 
and bringing to them the permanent in- 
terest of the church in their welfare, ma- 
terial as well as spiritual. Her special 
training enables her not only to speak 
the right word, but to smooth the pillow 
of the sufferer, sympathize with the 
mother, care for the children, cheer and 
comfort the household and bring the at- 
mosphere of Christ into homes that oth- 
erwise might know nothing of it. She 
does not attempt to do the women’s work 
of the church, but to lead in it, helping 
the members of the church to find their 
own best sphere of individual service. 
Standing outside of the machinery of the 
ehureh, she is a constant witness to the 
direct power of the Holy Spirit, and her 
labors are chiefly concerned with the 
spiritual life of those with whom she 
comes in contact. 

In some of our cities she has already 
found such wide recognition that the 
deaconess’s garb is as complete a protec- 
tion as is the costume of the Salvation 
Army lassie, and for this reason it has 
proved wise for her to wear adistinctive 
costume, which varies with the different 
denominations but is substantially the 
same. 

In some instances, as with the Epis- 
copalians, the deaconess is a recognized 
officer of the church. In all denomina 
tions she is set apart by a special ordina- 
tion. Her training for the work is sup- 
plied at some central home, in which the 
deaconesses, who generally are between 
the ages of twenty-five and thirty-five, 
are on equal footing, one of their num- 
ber or some specially trained woman be- 
ing chosen to be the center of the family. 
All must have strong health and highest 
character, with an earnest purpose to 
consecrate themselves to the work. No 
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vows are required, and the candidate 
simply promises to be faithful in the 
performance of her special duty. She is 
at liberty to withdraw whenever duty 
calls her elsewhere, and, of course, to 
marry or leave the position permanently 
should she so desire. 

With the Lutherans no salary is paid 
the deaconess, but she is guaranteed a 
permanent home and care, should age or 
infirmity disable her, the church looking 
upon her as one to whom its gratitude 
should permanently go forth. 

Experience, among the Germans at 
least, seems to prove that it is undesir. 
able to hold out to candidates any other 
inducement than the opportunity of ren. 
dering needed service to the church, In 
this way helpers of the highest class are 
secured, and the dignity and efficiency 
of the service have been sustained, In 
other denominations the deaconess is 
taken into the employ of particular 
churches and placed on their pay-roll for 
a modest stipend. But it is expected 
that the compensation will never be such 
as to constitute in itself an attraction. 
Women who have the love of Christ and 
of their fellows in their heart and who 
fee] in themselves something of fitness 
for this peculiar ministry will no doubt 
always be numerous enough to supply 
the needs of any group of churches whose 
eyes are open to see the desirability of 
the work and their peculiar fitness for it. 
The extent to which this need is recog- 
nized in individual churches is shown in 
the fact that Grace Episcopal Church in 
New York employs seven deaconesses 
and St. George’s is building a home for 
a staff of ten. 

The adoption of this order by our 
churehes reduces to a system a work 
which at its best is irregular and largely 
incidental. And it opens boundless op- 
portunities for women who have a worthy 
ambition for the accomplishment of use- 
ful and highly trained work outside the 
ordinary relations of the home and the 
family. There are always many such in 
ourchurehes. The choicest gifts of mind 
and of heart are in many instances lying 
unused. To these the call of Christ 
comes. The church offers the requisite 
training, with the indorsement of the 
eall and the guarantee of a permanent 
field of service. We as Congregational- 
ists, in our reaction from many things of 
the past, are now coming back to our 
true Christian inheritance, and have a 
right to recognize this order as apostolic 
in its origin, abundantly proved by its 
history and peculiarly adapted to the 
needs of the new century and the grow- 
ing desires of our churches to fill their 
true place in the beneficent work waiting 
to be done in the world about us. It is 
to be hoped not only that the training 
school started under the auspices of the 
Association of Illinois will be strongly 
supported and quickly filled, but that 
similar homes will be started in other 
states, and that the demand by the 
churches for the service of the trained 
women who shall soon come forth from 
them will be abundant and appreciative. 


o 
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Aftermath from Toronto 


By H. 


The extent to which the recent Student 
Volunteer Convention at Toronto still com- 
mands the attention of the country may be 
inferred from the amount of space which the 
religious press is devoting to it, Most of the 
leading papers last week made it a prominent 
feature, while the editor of The Northwestern 
Chriatian Advocate in Chicago deemed it 
of sufficient consequence to telegraph from 
Toronto a column editorial to his paper. The 
Churchman this week will publish several 
impressions of the convention from ministers 
and laymen in attendance, among them Preb- 
endary Fox, the honorary secretary of the 
Church Missionary Society of England. When 
the leading organ of the American Episcopal 
Church makes so much of an interdenom!- 
national meeting, it is a sign of advancing 
brotherhood among Christians of every name, 

One reason why the religious journals are 
serving their constituency so well in this 
respect is that the managers of the Toronto 
Convention, realizing, probably, that meager 
dispatches in the daily papers would not 
begin to do justice to the meeting, invited 
the representatives of fifty religious journals 
to be the special guests of the convention, 
and in addition to that courtesy arranged a 
special conference, which ranked with the 
other sectional afternoon meetings and proved 
exceptionally rewarding to the sixty attend- 
ants. Mr, Thompson of The Northwestern 
Christian Advocate, Mr, McBee of The Church- 
man, Mrs, Houghton of The Kvangelist, Mr, 
Trumbull of The Sunday School Times, Mr. 
Pierson of The Missionary Review of the 
World and Dr. Converse of The Christian 
Observer handled vigorously the question of 
obtaining and presenting missionary news, 
while Dr. Halsey of the Presbyterian Board, 
Dr. Conklin for the Reformed and Dr, Dan- 
iela for the American Board discussed the 
matter from the point of view of the secreta- 
ries, 

There was considerable friendly sparring, 
and when the editors accused the secretaries 
of seldom furnishing news, the persons ac- 
cused retorted by saying they sent a great 
deal which was never printed, to which the 
editors made rejoinder to the effect that the 
secretaries and missionaries did not always 
know news when they saw it. The practical 
outcome of the gathering, which lasted over, 
three hours, was the appointment of a com- 
mittee of five, consisting of representatives 
of The Churchman, The Evangelist, The 
Northwestern Christian Advocate, The Mis- 
sionary Review of the World and The Con- 
gregationalist, to express the desire of the 
religious press to be in closer and more profit- 
able relations with the executive boards and 
with the missionaries on the ground, and to 
consider also the possibility of co-operation 
in this direction among the papers themselves. 





There was no more solemn and influential 
meeting in the fifty or more held in connection 
with the convention than that on Sunday 
afternoon of men students only. It was de- 
signed to bring toa decision those deliberating 
on the matter of enlistment, and yet the pres- 
sure brought to bear was at the farthest re- 
move from an artificial stimulant. No one 
was asked to rise and declare himself. No 
one was told that this would be his last chance. 
No slight was put by implication even on 
other forms of Christian work, but calmly, 
delicately, enrolled volunteers stated the case 
as it bore upon their own lives, and how the 
relative needs of the non-Christian nations 
seemed in their eyes to bulk more largely 
than those of Christian America. Especially 
effective was the address of Earl. Taylor, 
whom the Methodist Board, with great sagac- 
ity, has been utilizing for arousing missionary 
enthusiasm among the young people of the 
church. But Taylor declared that, despite the 


A. B. 


effort of his board to keep him in this coun- 
try, he was eager to press to the front. He 
then told how Horace Pitkin, the lamented 
martyr of Paotingfu, came to bis room once, 
and sitting on a trunk urged him in right 
manly, sensible fashion to become a volunteer, 
Taylor for a time compromised by pledging 
himself to become a missionary pastor, but no 
real peace came to him until at the Cleveland 
Convention, four years ago, he surrendered 
himself to the foreign service. 

Another speaker this same afternoon said, 
in reply to the argument that it was not well 
to decide such an important question in the 
excitement of a great convention, that it was 
only at such a gathering that the heathen 
really got a fair chance; that, if the men 
waited until they were back at their work, 
other claims would press in upon them and 
dwarf the importance of the foreign work. 
Still another speaker quoted Mr. Speer to the 
effect that he thought one reason why some 
men did not decide the question there and 
then was that they wanted to wait until 
Christ was not so near, 

It was a quiet and much sobered congrega- 
tion that listened to this series of straight 
talks, and when the benediction was pro- 
nounced they seemed eager to get away by 
themselves. They did not go off in large com- 
panies, as is the wonted way in which stu- 
dent assemblages break up, but in groups of 
two or three, or more often singly, they scat- 
tered north, south, east and west. It re- 
minded one of the way in which, after some 
of the tender sessions of the Northfield sum- 
mer conferences, the men hurry off to the 
woods to be by themselves. 





The dominating personality of the Toronto 
Convention, John R. Mott, grows on one, 
What he is denominationally no one could 
easily guess from his bearing in public, but 
when he worships in his home church at 
Montclair, which is not very often, he hap- 
pens to bea Methodist. He was converted in 
youth in the course of revival meetings that a 
Quaker evangelist was conducting in the lowa 
town where he was then living. In due time 
he went to Cornell, but he had then grown 
somewhat cold spiritually, and it was not 
until Studd, the famous Cambridge oarsman, 
afterwards connected with the Polytechnic 
Institute, London, visited Cornell that Mott 
was reclaimed for active Christian service. 
He recalls to this day the impression made 
upon him by the words which Studd was 
speaking as he entered the room: “ Seekest 
thou great things for thyself? Seek them not. 
Seek first the kingdom of Ged.” He was 
soon made president of the college Y. M.C. A., 
and Wishard and Ober, then secretaries of 
the college work of the Y. M. C. A. Inter- 
national Committee, discovered Mott’s ca- 
pacities for Christian leadership and per- 
suaded him to give up his plan to study in 
Germany and enter association work. 

The successive links in the chain of his 
spiritual development are certainly well worth 
recounting at this time, when thousands of 
students all over the world look to Mott for 
guidance andinspiration. “ Just think,” said 
a good brother the other day in a somewhat 
aggrieved tone, ‘‘ what Mott might have been 
if he had not gone into this general work. 
Why, he might have been a Methodist minis- 
ter!” Yes, and a captain of industry or a 
learned professor or a successful statesman, 
but God had other work for John R. Mott 
to do. 

It fared hard with the catchy jingle. The 
music befitted the dignity of the occasion. 
And it was worth going to Toronto to hear 
from three thousand throats Luther’s grand 
old hymn, “ A mighty fortress is our God.” 
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For Endeavorers 


PRAYER MEETING 


Topic, March 23-29. Missions: a meeting 
in the interest of home missions, “Our Own 
for Christ.” Ps. 85: 1-13. 

Home mission work includes the work of 
the churches on the frontier, preaching to the 
Indians, the Negroes, the mountain whites 
and the education of neglected children in 
religious schools, But it includes also the 
helping of the poor, the unfortunate and the 
wicked in the place where we live.” There 
are heathen everywhere, and it is seldom nec- 
essary to go far to find those whose lives need 
help and Inspiration from the gospel of Christ. 
It is hdrder to talk with these people just 
about us than it would be to talk to natives 
of India or China or Africa, but they need 
our help and prayers and the influence of our 
lives, and the fact that it is hard is never an 
excuse for lack of effort. 


Most people find it easier to be interested 
in foreign than in home missions, The hea- 
then in picturesque costume, at the other side 
of the world, attract us, but we recoil in dis- 
gust before the poor specimens of our own race, 
whose shiftless ways and dirty habits offend 
our sensibilities here in the homeland. We 
remember the command, “Go ye into all the 
world,” but would be glad to forget the words, 
* Beginning at Jerusalem.” The heathen at 
home are so uninteresting, and working for 
them is so discouraging! Yet Jesus was con- 
tinually busy in home mission work. He 
never neglected an opportunity to help those 
who needed him as he came across them in 
his daily life and journeyings. 


While we think of Christ as the ideal home 
missionary worker, let us remember his 
methods, He interested himself in individ- 
uals. In his thought there was no confusing 
of man withman. He discovered the particu- 
lar need of every man, woman and child who 
appealed to him for help, and so administered 
aid as to bring out and develop whatever 
good each character might possess. Nowa- 
days our mission interest and work is in dan- 
ger of being too general—too wholly through 
the conventional channels which are carrying 
help to peoplé in the mass. We give to this 
and that charitable work without much spe- 
cial thought of the individuals concerned, and 
without much real sympathy with any one in 
particular. We are told that when Jesus 
helped the unfortunate he was really giving 
of himself, for “ virtue had gone out of him.” 
How many of us are giving so much of our- 
selves to our less fortunate brothers and sis- 
ters? 


It is wonderful how much one person can 
accomplish who is really in earnest. The 
story is told of a young Negro who had spent 
two years in a mission school, and who was 
one of the dullest scholars. The teachers 
thought no more about him when he left, but 
a few years afterward one of them chanced 
to learn that this same stupid young man had 
transformed the whole neighborhood of his 
home into a little Christian community. He 
had seemed a dull scholar, but he had learned 
how to help others, and his earnestness and 
love had influenced one after another of his 
old associates to lead a better life. 


First, then, we want the ready heart and 
open eye to will to do our neighbors good, and 
then the wise and tactful study of individuals. 
And if we gain a Christlike interest in those 
we meet, we shall not fail in prayer and 
thought for those also who need our help, 
although we cannot know them face to face. 





The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, March 16-22. Denying Self. Matt. 6: 
19-23; 10: 24-39; 25: 14-30; Ps. 40: 1-17. 
The uses of cross-bearing. Permanent gifts of 

life. What is it to be crucified with Christ? 

[For prayer meeting editorial see page 374.) 
























Conscious Immortality 


BY JULIA HARRIS MAY 


When life is young, 

The soul, in unison with lip and tongue, 
Thinks not of self, glad only that it can 

Love, plan, be happy; more unconscious than 
The opening rose, doth not its heart reveal, 
Doth never feel 

Its own existence, nor doth seem to know 
What spirit is, the flesh doth bind it so. 

As years pass on, more conscious of fts state, 
It slowly learns that it is separate ; 

But, only when life touches riper years, 

And when the threshold of new life appears» 
It fully knows, yet doth not older grow, 

Even when the tottering footstep moveth slow. 
Sometimes, in truth, 

The body leaveth to the soul its youth, 

And second childhood double meaning holds, 
Until its mother-earth the body folds. 


Do you feel old, 
Friend of maturest years? When you behold 
Some hoary-headed, venerable man, 
Does he seem like yourself ? 
O when began 

The hands to grow less nimble, did not you 
Feel that the soul put forth its strength anew ? 
When eyes demanded lenses, did your thought 
See dimmer than before. 

Have you not caught 
The sweetest melody that soul could hear 
When silence dropped upon your dulling ear ? 
Are you not sare, as decades quickly go, 
And on to fourscore years the feet move slow, 
That head and hand and foot are not the whole, 
Are not yourself ? 
Is not yourself your soul? 


Oft when one eye is blind, the other grows 
Stronger and stronger, and new vision knows ; 
Or, when the ear is deaf, the eye is strong: 
May not the soul grow keener as along 

Life’s later years the waning senses go? 

And all the depths within it, learn to know? 
O yes, the soul feels young, because “tis given 
To know itself, ere it doth enter heaven. 


Tis thus, forsooth, 

The poet proves the soul’s eternal youth. 

The shell grows old; the pear! within shines 
bright. 

As outward beauty vanisheth from sight, 

And vigor faileth, still the soal feels young. 

Young souls speak forth from many an agéd 
tongue. 

A grand infinity before it lies ; 

So, taking hold upon the verities, 

The soul feels youthful, and doth still remain 

Unfettered, self-revealing ; doth retain 

The earthly life, till it ean plainly see 

Beginnings of its immortality. 





There is seldom any one who is 
not subject to some little, dis- 
agreeable, often unconscious, 
habit, which annoys his friends but which 
is probably incurable by expostulation. 
The president of one of our great univer- 
sities never speaks in public without put- 
ting his hands in his pockets. A great 
preacher has a regular by-play with his 
handkerchief, which he repeats over and 
over again until his sermon is at an end. 
One acquaintance is always picking at 
his finger-nails, another always cleaning 
them. Thomas whistles while he thinks, 
Richard beats the “devil’s tattoo” on 
the window-pane or table, Henry accom- 
panies the orchestra with the drumming 
of his heels upon the floor. Mary is con- 
sistently and disagreeably curious about 
little things that do not concern her; 


Teasing 
Trivialities 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


Susan puts the lead pencil in her mouth 
whenever she uses it; Lizzie cannot turn 
over the leaves of a book without wetting 
her fingers at her lips; Jane—well, Jane 
would have a beautiful mouth if she did 
not keep it open, to the peril of her res- 
piratory passages and the abnegation of 
her reputation for intellectuality. These 
are but instances of petty bad habits, 
which friends observe in helplessness. 
The moral is obvious—we must watch 
ourselves. As a rule the only person I 
ean cure of bad habits, great or small, is 
myself, As for the others, we must not 
throw stones until we have replaced all 
the glass in our own ‘houses, and even 
then we are wiser not to throw stones. 


_ M. Hugues Le Roux, who 
en * has been lecturing at Har- 
vard and later will visit 
other of our academic centers, has had 
to submit to the inevitable interview and 
generalize on American life, with noth- 
ing but Boston and Cambridge data. His 
impressions relative to our family life 
are that our women are made too indi- 
vidualistic, that the day of marriage is 
delayed too long, and that consequently 
the fine old native stock will soon die 
out, and along with it, possibly, the old 
ideals. He also is convinced that Amer- 
ican husbands and wives see too little of 
each other; they seldom are comrades ; 
the men work too hard, and the women, 
in not a few instances, are responsible 
for the unnecessary toil, M. Le Roux 
must be a man of discernment. There 
is altogether too much truth in what he 
says to make it a sweet morsel for our 
tongues. And yet there are reasons for 
thinking, are there not, that the Ameri- 
ean man is not slaving as much as he 
did a generation ago. He gets to his 
business later and leaves it earlier. He 
bicycles and plays golf with his wife and 
children as his father would never have 
dreamed of doing. 





A New Use For Old Pictures 


BY EDWARD H. CHANDLER 


Any one who has conscientiously pre- 
served the back numbers of missionary 
magazines with the idea that they will be 
useful in some way or other has probably 
discovered that they become increasingly 
a p.oblem as they accumulate. They are 
the kind of literature that one feels it a 
duty to keep and to read. Bat duties of 
that sort are easily neglected, and it is 
safe to say that an old file of such maga- 
zines is usually about the last collection 
of printed matter which ever gets a sec- 
ond perusal. Perhaps this is not entirely 
a misfortune, for the world keeps moving 
along pretty rapidly, and those who wish 
to keep informed of the progress of mis- 
sions need fresh literature. 

There are, however, a good many pic- 
tures printed in these magazines which 
have more than a passing interest. It 
seems a pity that they should be buried 
in the forgotten back numbers. One sug- 
gestion for their profitable use is offered 
as the result of an interesting experience. 












It occurred to the father of an active 
little girl that her interest in missionary 
work might be developed by the con- 
struction of a missionary scrap-book. So 
he suggested to her one day that she 
amuse herself by cutting out of this file 
of old magazines such pictures of the 
people and the scenes of foreign countries 
as most interested her. As this day hap- 
pened to be Sunday and the little girl was 
looking for a new occupation, the idea 
was readily accepted. A suitable scrap- 
book was procured. The pictures were 
arranged according to countries and in 
each country according to their subjects. 

From week to week the collection has 
steadily grown, and the yeuthful maker 
of it has learned to recognize with in- 
terest the different national costumes 
and characteristic scenes, although un- 
able to read the printed titles of the 
pictures. Occasionally there is a portrait 
inserted of some prominent missionary 
worker, whose face and name soon be- 
come familiar. Some pictures suggest 
stories cf dramatic or humorous scenes 
which the father tells as the picture is 
pasted into the book. Some of the pic- 
tures deal with religious habits and cus- 
toms, and reveal the contrast between 
the practices of foreign peoples and the 
ideals of Christianity. It is not essential 
that there should be long descriptions or 
missionary lectures in connection with 
the making of this scrap-book, for the 
pictures tell their own story. 

Three objects have been attained to an 
unexpected degree. The discarded maga- 
zines have really become useful, a new 
Sunday afternoon occupation has been 
found, and a young child has developed 
easily and naturally a considerable in- 
terest in the missionary idea and the 
need for the spread of Christianity. 

One imperative need has been sug- 
gested in the selection of pictures, namely, 
for more photographs which represent 

*the real life of the various peoples. Too 
many of the photographs sent from the 
missionary fields are absolutely unin- 
teresting when reproduced in this coun- 
try. Threeorfour rows of school children 
sitting artificially in uncomfortable posi- 
tions, and acting as if it was a painful 
strain to behave properly while they are 
being photographed, do not indicate the 
real character of the children in mission- 
ary schools, nor inspire any one to put 
money into missionary enterprises. Pic- 
tures which show the people in their 
reality and their picturesqueness, which 
reveal both the humorous and the pa- 
thetic sides of their lives, which portray 
qualities of character or phases of be- 
lief, are the kind of pictures which best 
illustrate the missionary work and will 
make the best missionary scrap-books. 
If the photographers of the missionary 
field will only take the hint, our mission- 
ary magazines will become far more in- 
teresting than they have been in the past. 





Three-fourths of the whole mischief in 
women’s lives arises from their excepting 
themselves from the rules of training 
considered needful for men.— Florence 
Niyhtingale. 
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Communion 


Another day of service 
Has passed away ; 

We lay aside the armor, 
And kneel to pray, 

And, in the solemn stillness, 
Can almost hear 

The rustle of His garments 
Who draweth near! 


We wait to catch the whisper 
Of love divine, 

That bids us boldly enter 
That holy shrine— 

Where He, the King Eternal, 
In grace extends 

The scepter of assurance 
That mercy lends, 


Without is strife and turmoil! 
Within is peace! 
For at that hallowed portal 
All earth-sounds cease ; 
With footsteps hushed and reverent 
We pass within, 
Our Father draws the curtain 
And shuts us in. 
—Maud A, Bussell, Indian Harbor Hospitl, 
Labrador. 





Comfort for the Childless 


BY MARY PIERPONT HOOKER 


Every normal person, consciously or 
not, wishes sometime to have a child. It 
is the racial feeling which has come 
down through thousands of years. We 
are linked with the past ; we want to pass 
on life to those who shall come after us, 
We wish to be in the great current of 
humanity which has come out of untold 
ages and is surging on into an unknown 
future. If our life stops with us we feel, 
in a way, thrust aside from this pulsing, 
overflowing stream. 

Perhaps you have never married. Of 
course you expected to, but the years 
have gone by, slowly at first, then faster, 
until suddenly you realize that middle age 
is approaching and that for you marriage 
isimprobable. You have possibly married 
late in life, waiting until there was suf- 
ficient income to begin housekeeping to- 
gether, even in a modest way, and your 
long-looked.for home is childless. Per- 
haps you have had an heir—some dear 
little spirit that lingered only for a time 
and left your arms empty. 

In whichever class we find ourselves we 
are alone. We see our friends’ merry 
little ones, their eager faces as they 
romp about the yard, or listen to some 
truth, before unknown. Our friends are 
interested in schools, social and church 
life, town or city affairs, the future of 
our country—why? Most of them be- 
cause of their children’s welfare. And 
we are out of it all. Sometimes as we 
visit in such a home there is a hard 
tug at our heart strings and we conse- 
quently appear extra cheerful—until we 
get to our room at night. 

‘*What do we amount to,” we say, and 
gradually settle down into an aimless 
existence, taken up with our daily task, 
books, social life and fancy-work, while 
our outlook becomes smaller and smaller. 
This affects the expression of our faces 
from day to day. 

Where is our thought of God all this 
while? If we accept Christianity we 
must believe that he is our Heavenly 
Father, that he has planned our life for 
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us, “however dark it be,” that, if we 
but yield our wills to him to work through 
us, he is giving the very best thing for 
us. He may have saved us from untold 
anxieties, even as a mother shields her 
child by denying it the boon it asks, 

But are we really cnt off from the 
human race? What isto endure? Our 
physical life? A thousand times, no! 
Thought and character alone are eternal. 
And may not these be transmitted by us 
to those with whom we come in contact? 
Many of us have some physical infirmity 
or little defect which annoys us, This 
will never trouble a child of ours. It 
ends with us, 

We are then left free to put all our 
vitality into transferring our thought 
and purposes to our spiritual offspring. 
As a teacher in Sunday school, or day 
school, what opportunities to pass on our 
best to those with whom we are asso- 
ciated! If following a life of leisure, 
what chancés for work! With what new 
interest do we meet every man and 
woman, but especially every child. We 
must be public-spirited, interested in 
all that is going on in our community, 
Our church life assumes a different hue. 
Ours is a supreme opportunity to be 
a spiritual father or mother to lead into 
the kingdom of God. 





The Story of the Willow Pattern 


The blue and white porcelain with its 
quaint old “willow pattern” is still a 
favorite ware, but a new generation is 
growing up who may not know the ro- 
mantic episode on which the design is 
based. A tragic Chinese love story is 
pictured on each blue plate. We are in- 
debted to The Domestic Science Monthly 
for this version of the elopement of Li- 
chi, only daughter of an illustrious man- 
darin. 

Lichi was ‘“‘more beautiful than the 
stars of heaven,” and destined by her 
father to be the bride of a rich nobleman, 
but she frustrated his wishes by falling 
in love with a poor but handsome gar- 
dener named Chang, whose mother as- 
sisted at their escape from the palace. 
The irate father, however, discovered 
their flight and, overtaking them on a 
bridge leading from the palace grounds, 
seized poor Chang, strangled him with 
his own pigtail and threw him into the 
river, where he immediately sank. 

Li-chi, in despair at her lover’s cruel 
fate, sprang into the water and was also 
drowned. We are told that the bodies 
were never found, but, near the spot 
where they sank, a beautiful willow tree 
sprang up and, stretching its drooping 
arms above the water, sighed day and 
night a mournful dirge for the departed 
lovers. In its branches, after a while, a 
couple of turtledoves appeared and built 
a nest, and they would bill and coo the 
livelong day, secure from molestation, 
for of course everybody knew that they 
were the souls of the unfortunate lovers, 
whom the gods had thus mercifully trans- 
formed and reunited in eternal youth and 
happiness. 

The original design was made in Eng- 
land by Thomas Minton in the Caughley 
Factory, but it was doubtless suggested 
by porcelains from Canton and Nankin. 
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PRIENDSHIP WITH CHRIST 


Yet a little while, and the world behold. 
eth me no more; but ye behold me: because 
I live, ye shall live also. In that day ye 
shall know that Iam in my Father and ye 
in me, and I in you, 





True religion is a close personal friend- 
ship with the Lord Jesus.—A, Murray. 


As we must spend time in cultivating 
our earthly friendships if we are to have 
their blessings, so we must spend time 
in cultivating the companionship of 
Christ.—Henry Drnmmond. 





Jesus Christ never lets any man really 
go after him and be disappointed with 
the result. He keeps his grace for daily 
revelation according to the daily need. 
He giveth more grace—he giveth grace 
upon grace. He will not tempt you with 
a bribe, but he will feed you with an 
eternal satisfaction.—Joseph Parker. 


We know not a millionth part of what 
Christ is to us, but perhaps we even less 
know what we are to him.—Christina 
Rossetti. 


No distant Lord have I, 

Loving afar to be; 

Made flesh for me, he cannot rest 
Until he rests in me. 


Brother in joy and pain, 
Bone of my bone was he, 
Now—intimacy closer still, 
He dwells himself in me. 


I need not journey far 

This dearest Friend to see, 

Companionship is always mine, 

He makes his home with me. 
—Maltbie D. Babcock. 








As we follow our Lord’s example, so, 
too, there must be present to us, if we 
are abiding in him, the one aim that runs 
through all his following—the one desire 
to please him, to please him with all our 
strength.—Frederick Temple. 


It cannot be that I was made so that 
my thirst should run to the river, and my 
curiosity to the book, and my friendship 
to my friend, and yet that my soul should 
hold back and hesitate when it is offered 
the chance to go to God.—Phillips Brooks. 








Separation never comes from his side. 
He is always ready for communion with a 
prepared heart.—J. Hudson Taylor. 


We have trusted in Thee, O Lord, 
and Thow hast been ever with us, our 
Deliverer, our Helper and our Friend. 
Thos hast called us out of the depths 
of sin and set our feet upon the heights 
of hope. In all our life’s experience 
we would never turn away from Thee, 
or miss the joy and strength of Thy 
presence. hat are we, that Thou 
att mindful of us! Yet Thou hast 
condescended to those who are of low 
estate, and brought us into life and joy 
and made us sons of God. Blessed be 
Thou forevermore, O Joy and Glory 
of our life; who hast redeemed and 
att transforming us into Thy like- 
ness! Choose Thou our way, our 
gifts and trials, our work and joy. 
And open to our hearts still more of 
Thy geet love that we may ever 
live to Thee. Amen. 
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When Herring Begin to Run 
BY FRANCES J. DELANO 


‘*February’s a short month ; then come 
herrin’.” 

Marcia had heard her father say those 
words over and over again since Febru- 
ary began. The poor man was ill, and 
the winter had been a long, hard one. 
The family had not been comfortably 
warm all of the time, and of late there 
had been a nauseating sameness to the 
food—one couldn’t concoct a great va- 
riety of dishes out of just potatoes and 
meal and milk, especially when one had 
to be economical with the milk. Under 
the circumstances it isn’t strange that 
Marcia was glad every time she heard 
her father say, “‘February’s a_ short 
month ; then come herrin’.” She got to 
humming it over to herself as she helped 
with the work in the morning and went 
back and forth to school. 

As far as she was concerned she didn’t 
mind eating potatoes and hasty pudding 
and Johnny-cake three times a day and 
seven days in the week. Her appetite 
was excellent, and as for feeling the cold, 
the thermometer might drop down below 
zero or climb up to seventy—it was all 
the same to Marcia. But it was different 
with the rest of the family—her poor, sick 
father and anxious mother, and her little 
sisters and brothers. They were all thin 
and hollow-eyed, shivering with the cold 
and longing for something different to 
eat. Marcia was as plump as a partridge 
and as happy asa lark. Every feature on 
her face had an upward curve—mouth, 
nose and even her jolly blue eyes. 

Old Miss Pease, who lived across the 
street and kept run of everybody in the 
neighborhood, declared that “what that 
girl couldn’t think of to make folks com- 
fortable wasn’t worth considerin’.” One 
day she borrowed an old horse and carry- 
all of an old man with whom she had 
made friends and took the whole family 
out riding in the country. Miss Pease 
saw them when they came back, loaded 
down with all serts of sweet woodsy 
things and as happy as kittens. 

Another time, when Marcia’s mother 
and father were gone away, Marcia 
planned a surprise party for them—had 
the table all set out in the back yard 
when they camehome. Miss Pease could 
see everything they had for supper—hot 
biscuit Marcia had made herself, and 
cream cakes she had bought with money 
she earned picking berries. Miss Pease 
declared it was a “‘sight for sore eyes to 
see the family sitting round that table.” 

Well, Marcia was always planning some 
sort of a good time, picnics and drives, 
and May baskets, and Christmas trees. 
But this last winter things had been 
quite different. Her father’s illness had 
made a great change. 

One day, early in March, Marcia was 
coming home from school at a leisurely 
pace when all at once she stopped short 
and stared straight before her at nothing 
atall. “February’s a short month,” she 
said the words quickly, “‘and—then—come 
—herrin’.” The last words were repeated 
slowly. “I wonderif father was thinking 
about herrin’,” she said to herself. “I 
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guess he was,”’ she exclaimed aloud, 
“and thought he’d go catch some same 
as he has every March—and he can’t 
cause he’s sick. O my!” Marcia caught 
her breath. ‘I never thought of herrin’ 
—I was just thinking of February being 
a short month, and then it would be 
spring. Wouldn’t herrin’ taste good to 
father! and mother too! Last year he 
said he’d rather have herrin’ and bread 
and butter for his supper than all the 
roast turkey going, and now he can’t go 
catch any.” Marcia stood still a moment 
and gazed at the little green house where 
she lived. Then she turned and hurried 
away as fast as she could for the cor- 
ner store. 

Mr. Higgins was standing in the door- 
way. _‘‘ Have herrin’ come?” she asked, 
eagerly. But it was an unnecessary ques- 
tion ; there were a half-dozen strings of 
them hanging outside the door. ‘‘How 
much are they?” she demanded. 

Mr. Higgins looked down at her. 
“They've just begun to run,” he said, 
shortly. “They're high—seventy-five 
cents a dozen—be cheaper in a day or so. 

Marcia turned away. No use to think 
of herring for supper at that price. She 
hadn’t money enough to buy one, let 
alone enough for supper. She walked 
home very slowly. By the time she 
reached the back door she had an in- 
spiration. She remembered last year 
seeing boys come from the Herring Weir 
with strings of herring tied to their wheels. 
How did they get them? Marcia’s eyes 
began to dance—‘“‘If Izzie Cox'll lend me 
her old weel I’ll go see,” she said to 
herself. 

“* Mother,” she called, as she hunted in 
a closet for a basket, ‘“‘I’m going some- 
where, don’t please have supper "till I get 
back. Guess I’ll get home by half past 
five. Good-by”’—and she was gone. 

Izzie Cox's old wheel was at her dis- 
posal, and she was soon spinning along 
over the highway at a rapid rate. 

Marcia was dismayed when she reached 
the Weir to see a crowd of men and boys 
gathered there. Some were on the land- 
ing, just above where the dam used to 
be, catching the herring with their hands 
as they rushed in great numbers down 
stream, and some stood in groups on the 
banks watching the fun. 

Marcia dismounted on the bridge just 
below the landing, and stood looking 
down upon the scene. There wasn’t a 
girl there, not one. If she had been 
younger and a little smaller she wouldn’t 
have hesitated, but she was twelve and 
very large for her age. How she’d look 
on the platform with all those boys. She 
knew some of them by sight, but they 
were rough boys, most of them, and 
Marcia had never spokentothem. What 
should she do? If she waited until they 
went away it would be too late for sup- 
per, and probably too dark to see the 
herring. O, what beauties they were; 
and what a lot of them; and how glad 
her father’d be to have them, a whole 
basket full! She could catch them just 
as well as the boys, she knew. She 
couldn’t help it if she was a girl. 

Marcia forgot everything else but the 
look in her father’s eyes when he should 
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smell and taste those herring. She was 
down on the platform with the men and 
the boys before she quite realized what 
she was doing. The boys eyed her curi- 
ously at first, and then they began to 
wink at each other. Like the average 
among the rough element they were criti- 
cal in regard to women, and they did not 
hesitate to ridicule anything that seemed 
to them bold and unwomanly. 

**Look out there, Jimmie,” shouted a 
big boy, ‘‘don’t run up agin the gurl.” 

“They'll bite ye, Sis,” bawled a red- 
haired youngster, ‘‘ ye better run home.” 

“Tsay,” exclaimed a third, “ fishin’s 
second nater to gurls, don’t it?” 

There was a loud laugh at this remark, 
and Marcia’s cheeks flushed, but she kept 
on catching herring as fast as she could. 

When the boys saw she was not going 
to be frightened away, they became 
bolder and more personal in their re- 
marks. Finally one of them pushed an. 
other towards Marcia and he almost fell 
over her. The girl threw out one hand to 
steady herself, and then she turned round 
and faced the boys. No one at home 
would ever have guessed that those fiery 
cheeks and blazing eyes belonged to Mar- 
cia’s jolly little round face. She was 
so angry she stamped her foot twice 
before she could say a word. 

“You ought to be ashamed,” she cried, 
and down went her foot again on the 
rickety platform. “A great crowd of 
boys picking on just one girl. You're 
just cowards every one of you. If my 
father was well, I wouldn’t be here, but 
he’s sick and he wants some herrin’ and 
I’m going to get em for him—even if you 
push me into the river.” Marcia’s blaz- 
ing eyes swept the crowd. 

If she had turned right round then and 
there and gone to catching herring again 
the boys would not have minded so much, 
but there she stood and held them with 
her eyes, until they didn’t know which 
way to look. One boy started to express 
his astonishment by a long, low whistle, 
but the silence was altogether too still 
forhim. Another wanted to shout, “ Hur- 
rah for the gurl,” but he didn’t feel sure 
the other boys would join in. So they all 
stood and waited awkwardly, with the 
crowd on the banks watching, until Mar- 
cia got ready to turn her back and go on 
with her fishing. 

When her basket was full she left the 
platform without glancing to right or 
left, and went up on the bridge for her 
wheel. As she was about to mount it 
one of the men who had been watching 
the boys from the opposite bank shouted, 
** Boys, three cheers for the girl who’s 
got spunk enough to stand her ground. 
Now! once! twice! hurrah !” 

It was a rousing cheer, and every boy 
on the platform took off his cap and 
swung it over his head shouting, “hur- 
rah,” with all his might. The crowds on 
the banks joining in. 

Marcia turned her bright face towards 
them for a moment and then away she 
went, spinning down the bank, the click 
of the old wheel keeping time as she said 
over and over again,—‘“‘ Father shall have 
herrin’ for supper,”—“ Father shall have 
herrin’ for supper.” ‘ 
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The Conversation Corner 


OLD FRIENDS 


Was the label on the back of the large 
photograph from which our cut this week 
was copied. Itcame asa unique and grat- 
ifying Christmas present from a young 
captain in northern fisheries, whom I met 
twenty years ago (when he was a boy), 
on a vacation visit to his northland 
home. These Eskimo or wolf dogs are 
“old friends’’ indeed to all who have 
ever lived on the coast of Labrador, for 
although they retain too much of the 
wolfish propensities to be called friendly 
in their disposition, they are invaluable 
as a substitute for horses, which are, of 
course, unknown in that rugged, rocky, 
roadless region. This quartet is doubt- 
less about half of the team belonging to 
the ancient Hudson Bay Company station 
at Cartwright, on the northwest coast 
of Labrador, say a hundred miles beyond 
Battle Harbor Is- 
land, which we as- 
sociate with its 
missionary hospital, 
and with Gabriel- 
Pomiuk, Tommy, and 
the present inmate 
of our Corner Cot, 
the little, footless 
Kirkina, 


THE DOG TEAM 


Eight of them, 
hitched up in seal- 
skin traces to the 
Arctic kom.a-tik 
(sledge), make a team 
fit fora prince, travel- 
ing over the ice or 
on top of the snow 
when it is hard. 
drifted and _ will 
“bear,” say about 
this time of the 
winter. But when 
the snow is deep and 
soft—that is another 
story! People who cannot afford eight 
dogs get along with six, and possibly 
with four, if it is “hard going ’’—hard 
in the sense just mentioned. The team is 
driven, not by reins, but by shouted 
words—ouk, ouk, ouk, rah-rah, rah-rah, 
hite, hite, hite—and by a long seal- 
skin whip. How our Pomiuk must have 
enjoyed cracking it, when he was u 
young and vigorous boy at Nachvak! 
The Eskimo dogs are “no good” for 
hunting, ‘“‘no good” for pets, and in 
summer are nuisances, wandering about 
in herds seeking what they may devour, 
and making night hideous with their 
fearful howling—but the summeris short! 


OUR MISSION WORK IN THE NORTH 


These wolf-dogs naturally introduce 
the latest news from our good friend, 
Dr. Grenfell, the Deep Sea missionary 
among these northern fishermen. The 
news is not from our Memorial Cot ‘on 
the Labrador,” from which we shall not 
hear until summer—uniless indeed the 
one dog-team mail of winter, slowly 
dragging along the Belle Isle and St. 
Lawrence shore, brings us something 
via Quebec. A letter from our “‘ master 
mariner” is dated Dec. 19 ina fisherman’s 


cottage on the northern extremity of 
Newfoundland, where he is wintering 
among the unprivileged settlers. 


..» We had two delightful little services here 
yesterday. Our schoolhouse is high on the 
hill, which the little congregation climbed 
through the deep snow, panting and slipping. 
The evening service was specially enjoyable. 
Only one poor kerosene lamp—bare, unpainted 
boards fur seats—and the ill-clad but cleanly 
and devout poor folk. Indeed, it was a poor 
affair compared with your great Boston 
churebes—but He made !t a house of God 
and the very gate of heaven. There was no 
social rank, no gorgeous architecture, no fur 
cloaks nor feathered hats, but humble, ear- 
nest hearts were His abode, and brought Him 
again among His humble fisher folk. Would 
you not have liked to step right in and join 
the simple prayers and fervid “ Amens”’ that 
brought God’s answers of peace to the soul? 

I have just left the new co-operative lum- 
ber mill. ‘It is a gleam of hope, and will 
greatly increase, God willing, the wage-earn- 
ing capacity of our folk. There is a snug 





little house in the woods for my two young 
Eoglish friends, Herbert Geary and Ed Gard- 
ner, and my two engineers. The mill-house 
is up on the point—a solid building, kneed 
and bolted likea ship. Such a time we have 
had—our faith sorely tried as week after 
week went by and no co-operative schooner 
with food for all the two hundred mouths ar- 
rived, but she came in the nick of time. We 
cut and carved a passage through the ice, and 
towed her amidst a mighty ovation to her 
moorings near the mill, where she will be re- 
paired, giving a winter’s work to five families. 

But I had to refit the Strathcona, reset her 
sails and risk a rush with her to carry the 
freight to the northern store, when our be- 
lated schooner at length arrived. We had to 
cut our way back through the ice. We hope 
to start a schooner-building yard in connec- 
tion with our mill. I have been cutting trees 
down lately, leading gangs into the woods, 
and enjoying it greatly. W. T. G. 

In addition to the above, I have just 
had a notable visit from a gentleman who 
has lived in Labrador for over fifty years 
and knows all about it. He speaks most 
warmly of the grand work done by the 
London surgeon in all that region. He 
told me two very interesting things. 


A TELEGRAPH TO LABRADOR 


One was about a telegraph made along 
the St. Lawrence and Belle Isle shore, 


extending to the northern end of th® 
Straits, a few miles only from Battle 
Harbor hospital. It was built by govern- 
ment in the interest of the ocean steam- 
ships, which are often wrecked there, but 
how in the shert summer, when only the 
poles could be set up, the work could 
have ever been accomplished all along 
that ragged, rugged, pathless, almost un- 
traversable coast, I cannot understand. 
Canadian ponies were landed to haul the 
poles, and they climbed through the 
guiches and up the cliffs in an astonish- 
ing way. The ponies were taken away, 
but the poles, when placed near a set- 
tler’s cabin, are used for “‘ making on’’ 
the dog teams, instead of hitching posts! 
This gentleman had just been in Wash- 
ington, and while there sent a message 
from the Capitol and received a reply 
it was a mild winter and so many seals 
had been caught in the “fall fishery.” 


INCIDENT ABOUT 
MARCONI 


The other thing 
was about the wire- 
less telegraph dis- 
covery at St. John’s 
(his winter home), the 
progress of which he 
carefully watched. 
One day while walk- 
ing out, leading a 
little child, be met 
Mareoni returning 
from the day’s ex- 
perimenting on Sig- 
nal Hill. The scien- 
tist stopped and 
spoke pleasantly to 
the little girl, which 
the gentleman re- 
ported at home as 
proving that there 
could have been no 
success that day. 
And yet that was the 
very time he had 
heard those famous clicks across the 
ocean from Cornwall which began a new 
era in telegraphy. And the little girl 
was the daughter of my young man who 
sent me this wolf dog picture! 


FOR THE CORNER COT 


I ought to own various gifts—pennies 

and dimes, as well as dollars—towards 
the Pomiuk Cot, and new feet for the 
little gir] now in it. 
... Our S. S. sends —— for the Corner Cot. 
The children’s hearts are deeply moved when 
they hear of the poor little children who have 
occupied it. 

Montpelier, Vt. F. 

. . . The inclosed is from the boys and girls 
of my church for the little girl who is in the 
Labrador Hospital waiting for feet to grow. 
We shall be glad to get through the Corner 
further news from her. - 

Mt. Vernon, O. D. 
... A little offering for Kirkina’s feet, or for 
the Corner Cot which Gabriel and Tommy 
have blessed. 

Maine. é. 

There ! the Old Folks are left out—but 
I know they are interested in all this. 
[L left out the other gifts!—D. F.] 
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Intoxication versus Inspiration’ 


XI. A Temperance Lesson 


By Pror. E. I. Boswortx 


1. The two growps. This paragraph 
from the great missionary’s famous let- 
ter to the Asian churches presents two 
strongly contrasting groups, the group in 
the darkness and the group in the light 
{Eph. 5: 7-14). Those in the darkness 
are doing things that they do not wish to 
have knewn, They are slinking away 
from the Lord of honesty, and love to do 
shameful things in dark retreats. The 
group in the light is made up of those 
who in intimate association with Jesus 
{v. 8] have begun the life of honesty and 
love. They have frankly admitted, and 
decisively abandoned, their wrongdoing, 
and hold themselves ready to forgive sins 
with a divine graciousness [4 : 31-5: 2). 

2. The duty of the group in the light to 
the group én the dark is to expose their 
evil deeds with a view to their reforma- 
tion {vs. 11-14]. They occupy the attitude 
of permanent protest. They are never in 
weariness of spirit to say : “‘ The evil has 
come to stay; we may as well adjust our- 
selves to it.” Their own personal experi- 
ence of their Lord’s reforming power and 
the vision of the age to come that he has 
given have fully convinced them that the 
evils of human society are temporary and 
incidental. Onesometimes wonders what 
would be the result if a Christian busi- 
ness Man were upon such terms with the 
saloon keeper next door that he could oe- 
casionally talk over with his neighbor in 
terms of friendly expostulation the evils 
of the liquor business. It is fellowship 
with his deeds [v. 11], not with him, that 
is forbidden by Paul. Jesus certainly 
went among the outcast classes of his 
day with a certain frank, friendly fear- 
lessness that secured here and there an 
exceedingly encouraging response. 

The group in the light are to have un- 
failing confidence in what Dr. Bruce 
called the “‘salvability” of those in the 
dark group. It is perfectly possible, in 
the language of what seems to have been 
an early Christian hymn [v. 14], even for 
one sleeping in the stupor of spiritual 
death to be aroused and feel the light of 
Christ shining in transforming beauty 
upon him. The dirty tramp, guzzling his 
can of beer by a fire of old railroad ties 
this wild March day, has it in him to be- 
come a radiant archangel of the living 
God. The wonderful thing about a man 
is his power to become. The experi- 
ence of every modern city mission proves 
this, as it was proved of old in the one 
conducted by Paul in that ancient moral 
cesspool, the city of Corinth. He some- 
times met with a group of Corinthian 
believers to eat the Lord's Supper, and 
after enumerating certain classes of the 
vicious, whose very names are an offense 
to modern ears, could say with hushed 
voice, “Such were some of you” [1 Cor. 
6: 9-11]. Drunkards are in the list. In 
our justifiable eagerness to oppose the 
saloon there is danger in these latter 
days that the personal salvation of the 
drunkard and the liquor dealer shall 
cease to be kept vividly in mind as an 
object of unceasing effort. We are in 





*The Sunday School Lesson for Mareh 23. Text, 
Eph. 5: 11-21. 





danger of forgetting that every success 
along the line of legal restriction is sig- 
nificant from the Christian standpoint 
largely because it facilitates the exercise 
of influences that make for the personal 
moral renovation of the individuals in 
the dark group. These individuals have 
within them a capacity for becoming 
light [v. 13], and, like Jerry McAuley, 
may be of service in making savingly 
manifest the deeds of others in the dark 
group from which they have themselves 
emerged. ‘ 

Paul makes it evident that the duty of 
reproof which he urges is not performed 
merely or chiefly by word of mouth, but 
by careful life [v. 15]. Simply living in 
the light exerts the mightiest manifest- 
ing influence that the life in the dark 
can experience, 

Paul uses striking language to describe 
the eagerness with which the Christian 
ought to use every opportunity to en- 
lighten his neighbor in the darkness, 
either by silent life or spoken word. He 
must “‘buy up the opportunity” [v. 16, 
R. V., margin; cf. Col. 4: 5). He is an 
investor in the spiritual market, keenly 
alert for opportunities to invest himself 
in the life of another. “Such chances 
are few and hazardous; the days are 
evil,” said Paul, as he looked at the 
prison walls that shut him away from 
the multitudes to whom he was so eager 
to preach [v. 16; ef. 6: 18-20). 

38. The duty of those in the light to them- 
selves. Some in this group, whose mem- 
bers had been transformed into light by 
light, were in danger of relapsing into 
darkness. This was particularly true of 
those who had been drunkards [v. 18]- 
Paul’s policy in dealing with these was 
the psychologically justifiable one of not 
merely forbidding, but suggesting some- 
thing better. He recognized the natural 
instinct for social exhilaration present in 
every healthy nature, and particularly in 
these responsive Oriental natures, as Pro- 
fessor Findlay (Expositors’ Commentary) 
has so truly pointed out. He took ac- 
count of the desire for the good fellow. 
ship of the wine cup and social, though 
often bacchanalian, song. He saw the 
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uselessness and undesirability of simply 
repressing this instinct and sought to 
secure for it wholesome expression. He 
urged them to feel the holy joy of God’s 
stimulating presence [v. 18; cf. Acts 2: 
13], and to cultivate the good cheer of 
social Christian fellowship by the use of 
music [v. 19]. They were above all so to 
develop the appreciative habit as to be 
always cheerful, in view of God’s unabat- 
ing blessings [v. 20). 

The wisdom of this principle is being 
recognized by modern students of the 
temperance question. Whatever appeal 
certain features of the saloon may make 
to legitimate instincts must be made by 
other agencies that do not involve the 
physical and moral ruin characteristic of 
the saloon. 

4. The group in the light must be united 
{v. 21}. The central thought of this 
whole letter is the unity of all believers 
by virtue of their relation to a common 
Lord. Their power to keep themselves 
and to enlighten the dark group is due to 
their loving understanding of each other 
and their mutual forbearance. 

The application of this truth to the 
modern temperance situation requires all 
who are opposed to the excessive use of 
intoxicants or to the ‘“‘ American saloon” 
as an institution to stop calling each 
other names and to recognize each oth- 
er’s sincerity of purpose, no matter how 
much they may disagree as to methods. 
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Many Soapless 
Powders mas- 
querading as 
Soap Powders. 
Either they pos- 
sess little cleans- 
ing power, or 
are merely 
chemicals. 
- “PEARLINE is 
@ true soap eed ey on 
soap with other things added, 
that double its effectiveness. 
PEARLINE is improved 
soap,=<soap with more work- 
ing power, more economy. 655 
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Some watchmakers 
harp on Railroad Watches. 
More than twenty 


Elgin Watches 


have been sold for every mile of rail- 
way trackage in the world. Sold by 
every jeweler in the land; guaranteed 
by the world’s greatest watch works. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO, 
Exern, Icirsors. 
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A Religious Census 

Feb. 15a religious census of all the families 
in Elgin was taken under the direction of 
Mr. A. H. Cross of Buffalo, N. Y., an expert. 
Though the movement was suggested by Dr. 
Chalmers of the Congregational church, all 
the pastors in the city, Roman Catholic in- 
cluded, united heartily in it and furnished 
visitors. The city was divided according to 
its wards into seven districts. There were 
210 visitors. Each visitor had carefully pre- 
pared questions printed on a card, blanks to 
fill out, and had previously received exact 
instractions as to procedure. The visitors 
started out promptly at one o’clock Saturday 
afternoon. The work was over in less than 
four hours. Only 34 persons refused informa- 
tion and only 277 were absent from home. 
All but 300 had denominational preferences. 
Representatives of 34 denominations were 
found, and a large number belonging to the 
leading denominations who were entirely un- 
known to their pastors. It is the universal 
feeling that great good will result from this 
house to house canvass. The canvass shows 
that there are in Elgin 16,320 Protestants, 2,704 
Catholics, 2,700 who belong to no denomina- 
tion but have preferences, and 8 agnostics— 
a total of 21,732. The showing is encouraging. 
It indicates a churchgoing population. Meth- 
odists lead, with 940 families; Baptists have 
684 families, Roman Catholics 676, Congrega- 
tionalists 651, Lutherans 383, Episcopalians 
200, German Evangelicals 200, Swedish Lu- 
therans 178, Universalists 174, Présbyterians 
101, with other denominations represented by 
fewer families, four of them having but one 
family 6ach. Last year there were 413 addi- 
tions to the First Congregational Church, the 
previous year 301, making the membership of 
the church 1,246, the largest of our denomina- 
tion outside Brooklyn. There seems to be no 
let-up in the activities of this church, and no 
weariness on the part either of the pastor or 
people in pressing the gifts of the gospel on 
the community. 


The School of Music 

The course for the second term will be 
in the adaptation and interpretation of reli- 
gious music. Studies will be based on actual 
programs of church services, and will include 
the analysis and rendition of voluntaries, 
anthems, quartets, trios, duets, solos, as well 
as the use of hymns, chants and responses. 
Choruses and other music requiring careful 
preparatory study will be given out in ad- 
vance. Attention will be directed to words 
as well as to music, and every effort made 
to give the best interpretation to the various 
forms of church music in their natural setting 
in the services of: which they are a part. 
The course includes a study of about twenty 
specially prepared programs with such sup- 
plemental pieces as occasions may introduce. 
The course is a part of the larger work of 
the seminary and is under the charge of Prof. 
W. B. Chamberlain, whose enthusiasm in his 
department is only excelled by his skill and 
patience as ateacher. He is assisted by Pro- 
fessor Spry as accompanist. In connection 
with this course in music Professor Lutkin 
will lecture on Modern Church Compositions. 
It is hardly necessary to add that this effort 
on the part of the seminary to enlarge its 
influence has met with hearty and enthusi- 
astic response on the part of its constituency. 


Death of Mrs. George H. Bird 

Mrs. Bird of South Chicago passed away 
March 3 of apoplexy. She had not been in 
vigorous health during the winter, but had 
kept about her work as usual. Probably no 
woman in the West had been more useful than 
she. Certainly no one could have been taken 
out of the 75,000 people of South Chicago who 
will be more missed or more truly mourned. 
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She had given herself to the work of the 
church of which her husband was pastor and 
to the community without reserve. For more 
than fifteen years she has been the counselor 
of the poor and the distressed in the commu- 
nity, and has been continually planning ways 
for its improvement. Carefully trained in the 
Abbott Academy at Andover, Mass., where 
she also served an apprenticeship as a teacher, 
with a wide experience gained through exten- 
sive travel in Europe and the East, with rare 
gifts as a manager and organizer of almost 
any kind of work and also as a speaker, she 
more than doubled the efficiency of her hus- 
band in his parish. When necessary she 
could take the pulpit, superintend a Sunday 
school, conduct a prayer meeting, or do any- 
thing else which her husband could not do 
for lack of time or strength. Keenly alive to 
the advantages and pleasures which come 
from that refined social life for which she was 





fitted by taste and training, she resolutely 
gave herself entirely to her husband’s people 
and found her social life in their homes and 
in ministering to their needs. Funeral serv- 
ices were heldin the church Friday afternoon, 
and the large number in attendance and the 
sorrow expressed indicated the hold she had 
upon the population of this great manufactar- 
ing center. 


A Successor for Dr. Noble 

The Union Park Church has at last found a 
man whom it is willing to take as its pastor. 
Wednesday evening the church decided to 
extend a call to Rev. W. T. McElveen, pastor 
of the Shawmut Church, Boston. The field is 
one of rare promise.’ The house of worship 
and its equipments are fine. The location, in 
spite of changes in the population, i+ stiti one 
of the best in the city, which is the same as 
saying, in the Northwest. The church has 
made for itself a great history. Dr. Noble’s 
pastorate of more than twenty-two years is 
one of the most remarkable in the history of 
the denomination. At his retirement the 
church was in admirable condition. There 
were no debts on the building, no deficiencies 
in current expenses. At the close of the cur- 
rent year there was a small balance in the 
treasury. For a man who believes it to be his 
mission to preach the gospel, who knows how 
to meet men in their homes and on the street, 
and who has in addition unlimited physical 
strength no pulpit could be more attractive. 
Dr. McElveen would not only be welcomed by 
the Union Park peop'e, but by the seminary, 
which stands by the side of the church, and 
by the Chicago brethren. But he would be 
welcomed to the hardest kind of work. 


Another Congregational Church 


A council met at Chicago Lawn March 2 to 
consider the wisdom of recognizing the church 
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there as Congregational and welcoming it 
into Congregational fellowship. Organized 
two or three years ago asa union church, its 
growth has been encouraging ; but the breth- 
ren felt themselves isolated, and came unani- 
mously to the conclusion that it would be 
better for them to affiliate with the Congr 
tional denomination. Seventy-five m rs 
of the church were present, nineteen having 
been added that day on confession of faith. 
Still others are to come. At the public serv- 
ices in the evening Prof. H. M. Scott of the 
seminary preached the sermon. The church 
has been self-supporting and will only need 
aid in securing a house of worship. The fa- 
vorable outlook is due in good part to the 
wise leadership of Dr. J. B. Rice, a Methodist 
minister now studying at the University of 
Chicago, who will continue to act as pastor. 
There are about 3,500 people in Chicago Lawn, 
a settlement within the city limits which is 
practically a suburb. 


The Cigarette Habit 


So serious has this habit become in Evans- 
ton that Prof. H. W. Fisk of the Preparatory 
School ‘of the Northwestern University has 
given his three hundred boys their choice, 
either to give up smoking or leave the school. 
He has studied the habit carefully, and finds 
that it is not only injurious to health, but 
almost fatal to good scholarship. Very few 
smokers are able to keep their places by the 
side of those who are free from the habit. 
Quite a large per cent. of the number lose the 
power to study-altogether. If his pupils will 
leave off the habit he will assist them in 
every way possible. If they refuse to do so 
they must return home. Thus far no one has 
left the schvol. Professor Fisk is very tactful 
and popular, and will be able to do what it 
might be impossible for others to do. 


A University Technical School 


While the announcement has not yet been 
officially made, it is understood that the Ar- 
mour Institute, with all its equipment and its 
endowment, is to be joined to the University 
of Chicago as its technical school. It will 
not lose its individuality. It will still be 
known as the Armour School of Technology, 
and Dr. Gunsaulus will continue to be its 
head. Buildings will be erected for it on the 
campus and the present buildings, which are 
now overcrowded, will be used for the Scien- 
tific Academy, or the preparatory school of 
the institute. President Harper expects that 
when the transfer is made the property and 
its endowment will be worth not less than 
$5,000,000. The Armours will not lose their 
interest in the school. The change is made in 
order to secure greater efficiency in work and 
to make the school a permanent memorial of 
its generous and large-minded founder. 

Chicago, March 8. FRANKLIN. 





Dean Sanders in Nebraska 


Upon invitation of Superintendent Bross, 
Prof. F. K. Sanders, dean of Yale Divinity 
School, spent three days in Nebraska speak- 
ing to responsive audiences in the interest 
of Biblical study and religious progress. He 
spent one day at Doane College, Crete, and 
addressed the students upon Modern Meth- 
ods in Bible Study. President Perry, being 
a Yale man, had awakened interest among 
the students in the Yale spirit and traditions, 
and Professor Sanders was welcomed with 
a Yale song and yell. In the evening he 
spoke at the church before the Congrega- 
tional Club on Archeological Research in the 
Orient. On the following Sunday he had a 
wide hearing in Lincoln, speaking at First 
and Plymouth Churches and before the uni- 
versity Y. M.C. A. He made many friends 
for himself and his work in Nebraska. 4. 
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Ulysses * 


This is the strongest work its author 
has yet given us, and will take a high 
place among the great dramas written in 
English. Its theme, drawn from the 
most modern in feeling and therefore 
the most universal of the epics of the 
ancient world, must have proved over- 
whelming to an author of less power and 
skill. Of Stephen Phillips and this play 
it is pleasant to say that he is greatest in 
the greatest opportunities, rising easily 
and powerfully to meet each climax of 
human feeling as it presents itself. 

Mr. Phillip’s strength and skill are 
shown in his masterful selection from 
the bewildering variety of scenes and in- 
cidents of the epic. He is never led 
astray from the dramatic unity which he 
has determined upon. He knows the 
stage as an actor knows it, and here, if 
anywhere, his swift movement and sup- 
pression of detail, useful in the theater, 
leaves the reader cold. And the weakest 
element of the play, however effective 
for the stage, from the same view-point of 
the reader, is the supernatural machinery. 

In the crises of action he holds us spell- 
bound by harmonies of verse and insight 
into thought and passion. In Calypso 
love and jealousy, the awed and reluctant 
obedience of a god to fate, the pangs of 
renunciation, the dignity of sorrow are 
wonderfully blended and brilliantly con- 
trasted with the reawakened home long- 
ing of Ulysses. Penelope is not less 
subtly and powerfully drawn. Andif it 
is Ulysses the home lover rather than the 
warrior and wanderer who is portrayed, 
that is simply one of the self-chosen limi- 
tations of the dramatist. 

The prelude is in the council of the 
gods upon Olympus, and is written in 
rhyming couplets. But the body of the 
play introduces us to the nobler and 
deeper harmonies of blank verse, in the 
use of which Mr. Phillips often comes not 
far behind the great masters of that 
strangely varied music. Calypso tempts 
with the promise of immortality, and 


Ulysses answers her in praise of death—a- 


favorite theme with the author: 


I would not take life but on terms of death, 

That sting in the wine of being, salt of its feast, 
To me what rapture in the ocean path 

Save in the white leap and the dance of doom ? 
O death, thou hast a beckon to the brave, 

Thou last sea of the navigator, last 

Plunge of the diver, and last hunter’s leap. 

To one who knows the Odyssey it will 
be a pleasure to follow tlie rapid action 
of this drama, with its interpretation and 
variation of familiar scenes. To others 
we advise that they make the play an 
introduction to the great world of the 
epic. The two illustrate in a most inter- 
esting and profitable way the difference 
between epic and dramatic aims and 
methods. And if the companionship 
seems unfair to the more modern work it 
must be remembered that the Odyssey 
comes to the English reader through the 
medium of a translation, while in the 
drama a true and great poet speaks to 
him in his mother-tongue, and brings un- 
conscious warmth of modern thought and 


* Ulysses, by Stephen Phillips. pp. 178 Macmillan 
Co. $1.25. 
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feeling into the lives of the characters in 
the ancient tale. 


Is Belief in Miracles Essential 

This is a timely book.* Its chapters 
have been published as editorials in the 
British Weekly, and bear the impress of 
the author’s extensive reading of current 
literature. Evidently the works of Tol- 
stoy and Zola and Mrs. Humphry Ward, 
as well as the older ones of Bauer, Strauss 
and Renan, the articles of Cheyne, Bruce 
and Shmeidel in the Encyclopedia Bib- 
lica and the latest books of George Adam 
Smith and Moffatt were passing under 
his eye as he composed this volume. 

Dr. Nicoll takes his stand on the posi- 
tion that belief in miracles is essential to 
Christian character. One who does not 
believe in the unique begetting of Jesus 
of Nazareth by the Holy Ghost through 
a virgin and the resurrection of the body 
of Jesus from the tomb at Jerusalem is 
not a Christian. One who confesses him- 
self a sinner, accepts the fergiveness of 
sins, believes in the moral teachings of 
Jesus Christ and attempts to serve men 
in his spirit may have a religion, but he 
is not a Christian unless he believes these 
two things to be true. 

It is interesting to follow Dr. Nicoll’s 
thought on the risen life of Christ and of 
Christiaus and note how it is bound to the 
human body of Jesus. ‘‘The one resur- 
rection which the New Testament knows, 
the one resurrection that allows to lan- 
guage any meaning, is the resurrection of 
the body.” “The spirit does not die and 
therefore cannot rise.” Yet ‘‘He—the 
Sword of the Spirit—was quiet in the 
holy grave.” Dr. Nicoll holds that the 
body of Jesus, the same body which was 
buried, purified and transformed, which 
arose from the grave and ascended into 
the heavens, still exists, and apparently, 
though he does not so state, that Jesus 
will return to earth with that body at 
some particular time and place. Paul 
saw the Lord Jesus in his resurrection 
body, and Paul’s whole life was revolu- 
tionized by the sight. 

But at this point Dr. Nicoll passes 
from the physical to the moral miracle, 
and regards them as one and the same 
in evidential value. Every conversion, 
he affirms, is a miracle, as Paul’s was. 
Those who do not believe in the corpo- 
real resurrection of Jesus do not believe 
in conversion. He would prove the Bib- 
lical miracles by the Christian’s experi- 
ence of the presence of Christ. That 
experience is a moral miracle, and, that 
being admitted, we must accept the his- 
torical records of miracles, for a moral 
miracle is as great as any physical mira- 
cle can be. ; 

Incidentally Dr. Nicoll discusses mod- 
ern criticism of the New Testament, and 
holds that it is doubtful if the problem 
of the composition of the New Testament 
can ever be solved, while it is certain 
that it has not yet been solved. But he 
makes Christianity hinge on the miracles, 
and belief in the miracles necessary to 
personal experience of Christ. 


* The Church's One Foundation. by W. Robertson Nic- 
oll. pp. 227. A.C. Armstrong & Son. $1.25. 
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We have thus stated Dr. Nicoll’s ar- 
gument without attempting to discuss it. 
The limits of a review do not allow of 
the discussion of so great a subject. But 
his book is by no means the final word 
on this, the crucial theme of Christian 
apologetics of the present day. Dr. Nic- 
oll regards a miracle as an event in the 
natural world which could not have oc- 
curred without the special intervention 
of divine power. Certainly many emi- 
nent Christians do not hold that such 
events must be authenticated in order to 
demonstrate the reality of Christianity, 
nor do they describe in such language 
the personal experience of the indwelling 
Christ. Dr. Fairbairn has said: ‘I ut- 
terly deny that God’s action can be cor- 
rectly described as miraculous ; it is nat- 
ural... . To identify God with the su- 
pernatural is to undeify him.”” Dr. George 
Adam Smith notes the absence in the 
teachings of the prophets of all appeal 
to miracle, and says that the explanation 
of it is that they will have their message 
‘prove itself divine on the credit of the 
high religion and morality which are its 
subsistence, and be vindicated by the 
historical events which it brings to pass.” 
Without denying miracles, many Chris- 
tians today find the sufficient evidence 
that the words of Christ are the Father's 
words in the truth they express and the 
fruit they bring forth. Before the ques- 
tion of miracles can be fully discussed it 
will be necessary that the meaning of 
miracle shall be clearly defined. 


The New Books 
RELIGIOUS 


Moses and % 

D. D., LI. Ag 198. Eaton & Mains’ #108 
A brief, popular, comprehensive statement of 
the accepted conclusions of the higher criti- 
cism of the Old Testament Scriptures, and 
of the reasons which support these conclu- 
sions. These reasons, Professor Terry says, 
“are simple and intelligible, and it seems not 
only right but expedient that all intelligent 
students of the Scriptures should be made 
familiar with them.” The citation in the 
preface of the opinions of Methodist bishops, 
in general favoring reverent study of the 
processes of the development of the literature 
of the Bible, the sympesium in an appendix, 
presenting the views of leading Methodist 
educators that Christ’s quotations from Old 
Testament books do not commit him to an 
authoritative judgment on questions of their 
authorship, the preparation of this volume by 
an eminent teacher in a Methodist theological 
seminary, and its publication by the Metho- 
dist Book Concern, appear to give to the 
main conclusions of the higher criticism a 
_ degree of indorsement by that denomina- 

n. 


The Soul in the Unseen World, by Rev. R. 
E. Hutton. pp. 412. E. P. Dutton & $2.00 


The author seeks to define and defend the 
Anglican doctrine of the intermediate state. 
“ Holy Scripture interpreted by the primitive 
church ” is his final authority. After a sketch 
of the testimony of pagan philosophy and 
Hebrew tradition, the of the primi- 
tive and patristic church is set forth with the 
later developments in medieval, Greek and 
Roman . Prayers for the dead, the 
invocation of saints, the purification of souls 
after death and progress in the blessed life 
are all treated historically. While convinced 
that the Protestant denial of any state of 
purification hereafter has worked injury, and 
agreeing with Canon Farrar and Dean Plump- 
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tre that ‘‘ we are able to believe that ‘there is 
a purgatory,’” the ‘“‘Romish doctrine con- 
cerning purgatory ” is rejected and its abuses 
clearly shown. The presentation of the the- 
ory of progressive sanctification is attractive. 
The author’s plan keeps him in the region of 
the patristic literature. To open his book is 
to step aside from modern life and enter the 
quiet of the cloister, with its echoes of ancient 
controversies, His definition of the soul is 
from Tertullian, and modern psychology 
and criticism have little influence on his 
thought. But his book is an interesting study 
of the history of questions of perennial in- 


terest. 
The Life and Work of Redeemer. A 
340, ’. Dutton & Co. $280 net. » 


Twelve essays by as many eminent English 
and American clergymen. Among are 
the familiar names of Marcus Dods, H. C. 
Moule, Lyman Abbott, F. B. Meyer, Boyd 
Carpenter, A. M. Fairbairn, James Stalker, 
Alexander MacLaren. The topics do not sug- 
gest unity in aim or completeness of treat- 
ment of the life and work of Christ. The 
title is a misnomer. Here are-studies of 
Christ as a missionary, as teacher, consoler 
and wonder-worker ; of his birth and infancy, 
his baptism and temptation, his atoning work, 
his betrayal, crucifixion and resurrection. 
They are valuable as a collection of magazine 
articles by men of mature thought and Chris- 
tian experience who have studied profoundly 
the person and work of Christ. But the vol- 
ume cannot take a place either with lives of 
Christ or with theological discussion of his 
work as Redeemer. 


ART 
Giotto, by F. Mason Perkins. . 148. Mac- 
millan Go.” $1.75. - 


A masterpiece of scientific criticism, and all 
the more interesting and valuable because of 
Giotto’s position as innovator and the founder 
of modern painting. Most of his work is still 
in place and can be studied at first-hand only 
in Assisi, Padua, Florence and Rome. Paris 
has one picture, England one of doubtful au- 
thenticity, Boston one. Such a study as this, 
therefore, with its numerous illustrations, 
sympathetic appreciation and discriminating 
study of sources is of high value. The author 
belongs to a little group of American students 
of art which is doing admirable art-critical 
work. 

Stories of the Tuscan Artists, by Albinia 

Wherry. pp.146. E, P. Dutton & Co. .00 net. 
An essay toward the popularization of Italian 
art in one of it« most interesting periods and 
fields. The illustrations are numerous and 
well chosen. The author’s method is to min- 
gle biography and interpretation, with large 
use of the material of legendary story which 
served the artists as foundation or suggestion 
for their work. The scope of the book takes 
in the Tuscan sculptors as well as paint- 
ers, and the introductory chapters put the 
reader into the right place for study and ap- 
preciation. 


Rembrandt van n, by Malcolm Bell. 
164, Mostitian Oo" $1. 70. sie 


In this number of Bell’s Great Masters in 
Painting and Sculpture Mr. Malcolm Bell has 
compressed his well-known larger work on 
Rembrandt into a size to correspond with the 
other numbers of the series. Everything es- 
sential, except for detailed study of the paint- 
ings and etchings, is here;and the narrative, 
if anything, gains by compression. The book 
brings Rembrandt out of the dim light of 
legend and presents him to us as a man, in 
the surroundings of a career of strange tri- 
umphs and reverses. Rembrandt’s art lends 
itself well to the beautiful and numerous 
photographs of the book. 


Watteau, by Edgcumbe Staley, B. A. pp. 72. 
Macmillan Co. 60 cents. - 


One of Bell’s Miniature Series of painters, 
which now extends to six numbers. Watteau 
was a man of genius and has given his name 
to a sehool and a style. He usually painted 
scenes of outdoor gayety in the France of 
Louis XV., which he knew. Mr. Staley first 
tells of his life, with its triumphs and its rest- 
lessness, then of his art, and lastly of his 
scholars and imitators. His paintings do not 
lend themselves well to reproduction, but are 
interestingly shown in the illustrations of the 
book. 
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the 8: by Mowbray Mor- 
be OD. fer Pasuitlan Co $3.00. J 


The story of the discovery ot America and 
the exploits of Drake and the other English 
adventurers in the Caribbean Sea and on the 
track of the Spanish treasure ships, with a 
chapter on the buccaneers. Well told and 
with good illustrations and a map. A capital 
book for boys. 

Rook’s Nest, by Izola L. Forrester. pp. 328. 

George W. Jacobs & Co, $1.00 net. 
The history of a jolly big family of children, 
who were left to care for themselves on an 
Illinois farm. Conveniently for them, a rich 
uncle and a legacy appear before the book 
closes, but their trials and adventures make 
entertaining reading. 

ts. wot charles Pe 8 md 

lan Co. 560 cents. 

These are the nursery tales which have passed 
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into common speech, so that to be ignorant 
of them is to be ill equipped for reading and 
hearing. To eight tales of Perrault the editor 
has added Beauty and the Beast and two sto- 
ries of a more sophisticated sort by Madame 
ad’ Aulnoy. The dainty setting of the book 
and the beauty of its illustrations deserve 
high praise. It is one of the Temple Classics 
for Young Folks. 


The Goosenbury Pilgrims, by Ellen Rolfe 
Vableg or pp. 196. For sale at the University of 
Chicago 


Relates the experiences of Mother Goose 
characters on a trip to St. Ives. 
would be, perhaps, rather conf 
cbild mind before the end is reached, for the 
incidents bear no relation to each other, mak- 
ing the story seem like a dream, a passing of 

disconnected events. Therearea few glimpses 
of humor and some fair nonsense verses. Al- 
most any child would, however, be pleased to 
meet his old friends on new adventures. 





Bits from New Books 


Old Editions 


Leon de Mogente’s religion was of the sort 
that felt itself able to learn more from an old 
edition than a new one. There are many in 
these days of cheap imitation of the medieval 
who feel the same.—From The Velvet Glove, 
by Henry Seton Merriman. 


Old-World Thrift 


It is worthy of note that one never sees 
Swiss children gathering unripe fruit—de- 
stroying it, that is—as is so common amongst 
the young athome. In England notonly town 
children when in the country, but country 
children, who ought to know better, will pluck 
unripe nuts and green fruit wherever it is 
to be found, totally oblivious of the fact that 
they are thereby spoiling a possible future 
pleasure for themselves, to say nothing of 
others.— From Swiss Life in Town and Coun- 
try, by Alfred T. Story. 


The Dignity of Man 


The more divinely men thought of God the 
more highly they thought of man.—From Re- 
ligion in History and in Modern Life, by 
Principal A. M. Fairbairn. 


A Schoolmaster’s Letter to a Forget- 
ful Father 


“ My Dear Sir: It seems to me if I had 
such a dear little son as Willie Gibson, 
sent away from home to a boarding school 
and thrown upon the cold charities of the 
world, so proverbially heartless and selfish 
as the ministers say it is, I would require 
one of the clerks to write to him once or 
twice a quarter. Willie is happy in his pres- 
ent relations but somewhat anxious about 
the friends he left behind him. He presumes 
his parents are well, not having seen their 
names in the papers, but would feel more 
sure if he heard from them. Willie is a dear 
little fellow, just as good as he can be. 
Should you think it best to write to him, 
direct care of F. W. Gunn, Washington, 
Ct..—From William Hamilton Gibson, by 
John C. Adams. 


Nature’s Neatness 


The neatest thing I ever saw was a deer in 
his new coat of blue—not a particle of dust or 
of soil, from the tips of his new horns to the 
tips of his sharp, transparent hoofs. Every- 
thing in Nature is daintily exclusive. She 
abhors a slouch. It is esteemed unpleasant 
work, this clearing away of dirt, litter and 
garbage; but Nature, like a spunky woman, 
goes at it with a high spirit and cheerful re- 


solve.—From Musings by Camp-Fire and Way- 
side, by W. C. Gray. 


An Unfortunate Impression 


He read family prayers in measured, ex- 
hortatory tones, as though giving the Al- 
mighty his orders for the day.—From Casting 
of Nets, by Richard Bagot. 


Society Novels and the Tragedies of 
the Poor 


I often wonder whether the people who 
write what are known as “society” novels 
and “society” plays haveany idea of the thou- 
sands of unseen (save by God) tragedies that 
are dimly being enacted in the lives of our re- 
spectable poor. Surely if they had they would 
for very shame’s sake desist from depicting 
the false and shoddy scenes of sentiment and 
so-called love, where inane youths and lazy, 
well-fed young women, from sheer lack of 
wholesome occupation, conspire together to 
make life one hideous farce, generally degen- 
erating into scarcely less hideous crimes. 
And they call these love stories!—From The 
Apostles of the Southeast, by Frank T. Bullen. 


Difficulties in Reading History 
Historians! their name is Perfidy! unless 
they have good styles they are so hard to 
read, and if they have good styles they are 
so apt to lie.—Hssay and Addresses, by 
Augustine Birrell. 


Lives Better Witnesses than Miracles 


We are tempted at times to think that 
some would be willing to crucify the Son 
of God afresh every day if only they could 
see him come down from the cross and con- 
found a scoffing crowd. They seem to elevate 
one prayer test above all the lessons of the 
Sermon on the Mount. They talk and act 
as if there were immeasurably greater value 
in one successful “ faith cure,” that has made 
a local and temporary sensation, than in the 
whole record of a saintly life that has made 
no greater show in the world than that of 
visiting the fatherless and widows in their 
affliction, and persuading a hundred sinners 
to cease doing evil and to love and serve the 
living God. All such errorists need to learn 
Elijah’s lesson of the still small voice.— From 
Moses and the Prophets, by Milton S. Terry. 


The Difference 


I should die if I didn’t have something to 
work for. That’s the difference between be- 
ing a worker and a slave.— From The Portion 
of Labor, by Mary E. Wilkins. 
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The Rush into the State 


South Dakota is coming to her own, or her 
own are coming to her. She has become the 
Canaan of a new exodus from the Egypt of 
Illinois and Iowa. Let our neighbor states 
boast of their Congregational leaders and 
members of cabinets, so long as we may 
appropriate their population. In 1901 South 
Dakota saw 40,000 people cross her borders to 
stay, an increase of ten per cent. of her popu- 
lation exclusive of babies native born. Con- 
servative estimates look for double that num- 
ber the present year. This tide of human 
wealth, in obedience to the modern commer- 
cial trend, is seeking consolidation with di- 
vinely deposited capital in the soil; and the 
purpose is to form a trust known as The 
Amalgamated Association of Manand Nature. 

Herein appears an inspiring problem for 
the Christian forces of the state in the effort 
to persuade this great enterprise to file articles 
of incorporation under the laws of the king- 
dom of heaven. It was this problem that 
loomed large upon the horizon of a little group 
of men who met recently in Huron as the 
board of directors of the Home Missionary 
Society. It was the old, familiar problem: 
given a large and growing child; given a 
scanty piece of cloth; required, how to cut 
the coat. The best efforts to cut according to 
the child must result in cutting the coat ac- 
cording to the cloth. 

The cloth was $16,750 and the child was 
118 missionary fields, plus salary and expenses 
of superintendent, plus the crying need for 
new work, chief of which is for a field mis- 
sionary. Even if the superintendent has ca- 
pacity for two men’s work, body, mind and 
nerves cannot long endure the strain of at- 
tempting to do the work of three. The fact 
is, it takes a fountain of optimism with deeper 
sources than the well of Samaria to enable 
one to attend a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the State Home Missionary Society, 
and come away with any left. 

In the life of the majority of our churches 
and taking the state as a whole, gains are 
gladly noted both in numbers and in qual- 
ity of work. Last year recorded a net gain in 
membership of over 200, and larger things are 


expected when the new Year-Book is out. 
G. B. M. 


At Yankton 


A vigorous reform movement is in progress 
at Yankton, which has resulted in largely 
suppressing the evils of gambling and prosti- 
tution. The Catholic priest, Protestant min- 
isters, leading lawyers and business men have 
worked heartily together, and with the co- 
operation of the state’s attornéy have re- 
awakened dormant public sentiment and en- 
forced the laws in no uncertain way. The 
movement has called forth favorable press 
comment in this and neighboring states, and 
is a long step toward restoring the damaged 
reputation of the old river town. 

Yankton College is having a year of excep- 
tional hopefulness. Recent gifts from friends 
of the college who believe in athletics have 
made possible the purchase of a park joining 
the campus and the new gymnasium on the 
north. The funds are also sufficient to grade 
the running track, and equip with closed 
fence and grand stand. 

The impressive observance of the Day of 
Prayer was preceded by a five days’ series 
of meetings, culminating with a noble address 
by Rev. W. J. Turner of Norfolk, Neb. The 
Yankton church closed a prosperous year 
with financial balance on the right side, a 
substantial increase in gifts to our seven de- 
nominational boards, forty members added 


during the year and eight received at the 
first communion in 1902. M. 


A Real Financial Boom 


South Dakota is experiencing a revival in 
financial matters if not altogether in things 
spiritual. South Dakotians are slanderously 
reported to be divided into two classes, real 
estate dealers and “‘suckers.” Some, we are 
sure, belong to neither class, having neither 
land to sell nor money with which to buy. 
The railways are reported as expecting to land 
in the state multitudes of people who have 
money to invest in land and stock. Already 
prices are quoted on both farm land and town 
property which are making owners open their 
eyes, stiffen the upper lip and, incidentally, 
the price on their own land. A gentleman 
not far from Huron is reported to have bought 
a half-section of land less than a year ago, 
and to have sold it recently at an advance of 
$4,890. Four or five years ago it was possible 
in some towns to secure rent free a fine house 
for its care; now it is difficult to find a house 
to rent for any price in any of our towns and 
cities. A corner lot in Huron with a small 
house on it, bought a year ago for $1,200, is 
now held at $5,000. These straws show the 
way the wind is blowing. How permanent 
this improvement is to be it is difficult to say. 
Some think it is a boom which before fall will 
suffer a collapse, while others are certain that 
it marks a permanent advance. 

But how about home missionary churches, 
some Eastern giver asks? Should not this 
evident prosperity make it possible for most 
of them to take care of themselves very soon? 

It should be said, once for all, in answer to 
all such questions, that, as a rule, no one de- 
sires this consummation more than do the 
home missionary churches themselves. Some 
there may be who have not yet discovered 
how much they could do, if necessary, but 
these are exceptions. 

Then, so far as this present financial move- 
ment is concerned, it is real estate men and 
land owners who are making money. Most 
of the latter are selling in order to move away, 
and few of the former are largely interested 
in home missionary churches. New comers 
must be given a little time to get on to their 
land and find themselves socially before they 
will improve the financial situation of the 
churches. Much land now changing hands, 
too, is being purchased for large cattle ranges, 
which for some years, at least, will reduce 
rather than increase the country population. 
So far as it does mean new settlers, it will 
call for more workers and hence be a larger 
draft on the sum appropriated to our state 
for home missions. But we shall soon be 
helping our full pound in pushing the home 
missionary wagon up hill, and in the mean- 
time we are trying hard to bring the gospel 
home to people in a region whose future infiu- 
ence on the country at large may be very 
great. Ww. B. H. 


Federation in Sight 


The sixth of February is an important date 
in the Christian history of our state. On that 
day representatives of four denominational 
state bodies met in Huron—Baptist, Congre- 
gational, Methodist and Presbyterian—to con- 
fer and report concerning a plan of union er 
federation in church work. They found 
themselves wonderfully united in sentiment 
and purpose and adopted unanimously for 
recommendation what is substantially the 
Maine plan of federation. This plan will be 
submitted to the various state bodies for rati- 
fication. 


Personal and Parochial 


Some pastorless churches have recently 
been made glad by the coming of pastors. 
Watertown has secured the promise of Rev. 
H. B. Harrison of Fairmont, Minn., who 


‘enters upon his labors this month. Rev. E. 


F. Lyman, a graduate of Yankton College and 
Chicago Seminary, and for three years with 
the church in Alcester, is laboring acceptably 
at Milbank. Rev. John Lloyd, formerly of 
Moville, Io., is now minister at Revillo, whose 
former pastor, Rev. Thomas Thompson, is 
now ministering to Frankfort. Huron con- 
siders itself exceedingly fortunate in securing 
as its fifth pastor Rev. H. D. Wiard, late of 
Fort Dodge, but for seven years state superin- 
tendent of home missions. The pastors and 
churches of South Dakota share Huron’s 
rejoicing. 

The Huron church, under its last pastor, 
had begun seriously to consider whether it 
might not render some specific service to the 
community whieh would not simply duplicate 
the work done by other local churches. In 
the large number of laboring men and of 
“transients” it recognizes its opportunity. 
It now hopes to secure a lot more centrally 
located then the present one, to move its 
building thither and build a large auditorium, 
using the old one as an annex. It plans for 
social, reading and committee rooms, bath 
rooms, gymnasium privileges and rest rooms, 
where people in town for a few hours may 
find a quiet retreat. This experiment in in- 
stitutional church work in so new a region 
will be watched with interest all over the 
state. 

Superintendent Daley, pastor of all our 
mission Sunday schools and associate pastor 
with all the pastors, has the sympathy of his 
many friends in the invalidism of his wife 
and daughter, necessitating their continued 
residence in Colorado. He finds abundant 
opportunity for Congregational work in the 
reviving life of the Black Hills region, and is 
anxiously inquiring for a “Saddle Pastor” 
for that region. Home Missionary Superin- 
tendent Thrall, who has been obliged to rest 
a@ week or two after la grippe, is finding his 
strength severely tested by the addition of 
the Black Hills region to his bishopric and 
the discontinuance of the general missionary 
service. Greatly does he need such assist- 
ance, but the apportionment for South Da- 
kota will not admit of it. Will it pay to kill 
another man because the churches cannot 
give $1,200 to support a helper? 

Beresford, strong in all good works, has 
a carpenter preacher in Rev. H. W. Jamison, 
with whom the church has built itself to self- 
support, erected a parsonage worth much 
more than its cash cost, and added other im- 
provements, while gaining steadily in mem- 
bership and spiritual vigor. 

Sioux Falls congratulates herself on the 
coming of Rev. W. N. Moore from Great 
Falls, Mont. In breadth of culture and 
warmth of personality he appeals to all as 
a worthy recipient of the mantle of Dr. Scott. 

Springfield has another builder in Rev. 
D. J. Perrin, who in the three years of this 
first’ pastorate has organized the out-station 
church of Perkins, and has seen its building 
begun and finished, while the Springfield 
church has doubled the capacity and effect- 
iveness of its house of worship and built 
an attractive parsonage. 

At Mission Hill Father Nichols eludes the 
crown laid up for him, and after a long and 
severe illness preaches from the chair to his 
loyal congregation, being in the filty-second 
year of his ministry and the eighty-sixth of 
his youth. 

Continued on page 396. 
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Lent in the Churches 


A Lenten Wish 


TO KNOW thewill of God and how to carry 
it out; the deepest meanings in life’s experi- 
ences; how to be brave, yet humble; weak, yet 
strong; how to endure trial, yet keep sweet; 
how to use time to the best advantage; how to 
select between apparently conflicting oppor- 
tunities of service; how to love God more and 
more; and to think no uncharitable thoughts 
and to say no uncharitable things of my 
brethren. 

TO FEEL aquickened conscience; agreater 
hate for evil and a greater iove for good; a 
deeper sympathy with the sorrows and a 
greater joy in the happiness of mankind; the 
never-tiring, calm insistence of my better self 
towards right and duty; not the fear of God 
but the love of Christ constraining me. 

TO DO the best that human endeavor can 
render at all times and in all places; not as 
in the sight of men but as in the sight of God; 
freeiy, without favor; frankly, without re- 
serve; hopefully, without gloom; trustfully, 
without doubt; so that Jesus, my master, 
would add his smile and benediction.—Rev. 
Edwin W. Bishop, Concord, N. H. 


More and more our ministers are taking 
advantage of this season of special thought- 
fulness as an opportunity to strengthen the 
spiritual life of their people by considering 
not alone the tragedy of our Saviour’s cruci- 
fixion, but the long sacrifice of his life and 
the deepened love and practical service which 
it should call forth from his followers. 

At Leyden Church, Brookline, Rev. H. G. 
Hale centers thought on the Personality of 
Jesus, making a sympathetic study of His 
Mind and Motive, Will, Emotions, Pleasures 
and Pains, closing with a sermon on The 
Power of His Personality. 

Rev. H. L. Griffin of Hammond Street 
Church, Bangor, Me., gives his Sunday even- 
ing service to lay addresses by representative 
professional men, including Dean Gardner 
of Bowdoin on Legal Rights and the In- 
dividual’s Duty to Enforce Them, President 
Fellows of the University of Maine and others 
on duties in social and political as well as in 
religious life. 

The Berlin and Littleton, N. H., churches 
are recognizing the Lenten season, the former 
by a series of week evening lectures by the 
pastor, Rev. R. C. Flagg, on The Great Chris- 
tian Doctrines, to be followed in Passion 
Week by nightly commemorative services ; 
and the latter by weekly lectures on the mis- 
sionary history of the church, the people 
following the course by reading the hand- 
book, Via Christi. The Littleton minister, 
Rev. W. F. Cooley, also introduces some recog- 
nition of the season into the Sunday school 
and the Junior Endeavor Society. 

At St. Albans, Vt., Rev. J. L. Sewall leads 
his people in Looking unto Jesus, consider- 
ing him As a man in society, In his solitary 
hours, As a sufferer, In his conflicts with 
men, In his submission to his Father’s will, 
and as All men’s minister. Wednesday after- 
noons he lectures on Studies in Spiritual 
Values: The Value of Society, Solitude, Suf- 
fering, Struggle, Surrender, Service; and 
Friday afternoons he gives readings illustrat- 
ing the themes of both other services from 
Emerson, Phillips Brooks, Thomas 4 Kempis, 
Grant’s Unleavened Bread, Stalker’s Imago 
Christi, Mabie’s Life of the Spirit, Connor’s 
Sky Pilot, Roosevelt’s Strenuous Life, Craw- 
ford’s Via Crucis, Eliot’s Romola and Pea- 
body’s Jesus and the Social Question. 

At Kent, O., Rev. Robert Hopkin questions 
the meaning of Sin, Sacrifice, Salvation, Im- 
mortality, Hell and Heaven, and tries to ex- 
plain them in the light of reason and accord- 
ing to modern interpretations of Scripture. 

Through Christ to God is the pathway in 
dicated by Rev. J. M. A. Spence of Green 





Bay, Wis., in sermons on Christ Tempted, 
Praying, Working, Indignant, Sauffering, 
Reigning. The midweek subjects are studies 
of the revelation of God’s Righteousness, His 
Nearness, Love, Justice, Wisdom, Power. 

At First Church, St. Louis, Dr. C. H. Pat- 
ton gives on Friday mornings interpretative 
readings from the book of Job, using Profes_ 
sor Genung’s translation in his Epic of the 
Inner Life. Books suggested for reference 
are Moulton’s volume on Job in the Modern 
Reader’s Bible, Cheyne’s Job and Solomon, 
and Driver’s Introduction to the Literature of 
the Old Testament. Prayer meetings are on 
Christ Our Example, and Sunday evenings 
Dr. Patton leads his people In the Footsteps 
of the Master, illuminated by stereopticon 
pictures of his life and times. 

Rev. C. L. Kloss of Webster Groves, Mo., 
gives on Friday mornings readings from 
Browning, which include Johannes Agricola, 
Saul, Rabbi Ben Ezra, Cleon and Easter Day. 

Dr. A. W. Ackerman of Portland, Ore., 
describes on Sunday evenings Conflicts in the 
Life of Jesus, being A Study of Life at Its 
Highest, with these sub-topics: Decisive Prin- 
ciples, Thoroughness, Perseverance, Meeting 
Recrimination, The Use of Failure, Enduring 
to the End. 

At First Church, Oakland, Cal., Rev. C. R. 
Brown, believing “‘ that the interest and confi- 
dence of serious-minded men in religion are 
frequently interrupted, if not destroyed, by 
the apparent clash between the warm assur- 
ances of faith put forth from the pulpits on 
Sundays and the hard, puzzling facts men are 
called upon to face in the work of the week,” 
makes a study of the book of Job with a view 
to explaining the conflict of faith with the 
hard facts of life. These are sub-topics: The 
Shock of Unexplained Adversity; The Fail- 
ure of Conventional Orthodoxy to Reconcile 
Such Adversity with Divine Justice; The 
Spiritual Energy of a Perplexed Man, Modi- 
fying His Beliefs But Holding Fast His In- 
tegrity ; The Answer from the Clouds, Affirm- 
ing the Sympathetic Interest of God; The 
Emergence of a New Faith Corrected and 
Parified by Hard Experience. On Saturday 
evenings he meets young men at his home, to 
consider with them Reasons for Believing in 
God, In the divinity of Jesus Christ, In the 
authority of the Bib'e, In the efficacy of 
prayer, In a future life. 


A Unique Installation Service 


A dignity of churchliness unusual in our 
order characterized the installation of Dr. 
George E. Martin over Kirk Street Church, 
Lowell, Mass., on “inauguration day.” Only 
four clergymen took part and they, with the 
candidate, wearing the black Geneva gowns, 
were formally conducted to the pulpit by the 
five deacons. The service culminated in the 
prayer of installation, written by Dr. Martin 
and read in unison by the four robed clergy- 
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men standing with thecandidate. This prayer 
was immediately followed by the benediction 
pronounced by one of the four clergymen. 
The service was impressive and dignified. 
Those honored with the invitation to par- 
ticipate in it were Dr. J. R. Davies of the 
Philadelphia Presbytery, from which Dr. 
Martin comes, Rev. A. W. Hitchcock of 
Worcester, Prof. J. W. Platner of Andover 
Seminary and Rev. C. W. Huntington of 
Lowell. Even the printing of the program 
was unique. 

The action of church and society in issu- 
ing the call was unanimous, as was the vote of 
the large council to install. Dr. Martin spoke 
of his education at Yale, his three years in 
business, his vivid, personal call to the minis- 
try, and his delight in its work. “In return- 
ing to the Congregational fold I come back 





to my home,” he said. Instead of a paper he 
read the creed of Kirk Street Church cov- 
enant, expressing his hearty concurrence. In 
the Presbyterian Church he had been counted 
as a liberal conservative rather than a con- 
servative liberal, and when asked to explain 
the distinction he smiled as he said that 
the emphasis was on the conservatism, but he 
was unwilling to be classed as a “ mossback.” 
Despite the brevity of his statement, only 
three of the council] put questions. Toa lay- 
man who asked what would remain of the 
Bible after the higher critics get through 
with it, his answer came with quick decisive- 
ness, “‘ Just as much as there is now.” 

Dr. Martin begins his pastorate with a 
strong and united church, and has already 
impressed himself upon the city as a preacher 


of unusual attractiveness and power. 
@. H. J. 


Harmony in West Medway, Mass. 


As the result of differences in the church 
first organized here, a second church was or- 
ganized and incorporated as the Third Con- 
gregational Church in Medway on May 10, 
1886, and the following week was received 
into the fellowship of Congregational churches 
by vote of a council. It did not thrive and 
after a few years ceased to hold public wor- 
ship, but continued its legal organization. 

Meanwhile other difficulties arose in the 
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First Church, causing brief pastorates and 
otherwise interfering with the spiritual work 
of the community, until conditions became 
discouraging. 

Other circumstances have operated favor- 
ably. The recent deaths of Rev. Messrs. J. M. 
Bell and A. W. Ide bave touched hearts and 
effected reconciliations. During the last pas- 
torate, that of Rev. G. E. Sweet, the parish 
system and pew rental method were discarded 
and the church was incorporated. 

There has also been a gradual return of the 
members of the Third Church to the First for 
worship and fellowship and the members of 
First Church have welcomed them in a true 
Christian spirit. Rev. G. R. Hewitt began 
his work as pastor of the First Church, Jan. 
1, and under his direction the church at its 
annual meeting voted heartily to invite all 
members of the Third Church into its fellow- 
ship. In consequence, Third Church voted 
to disband, and already nineteen of its twen- 
ty-two members have entered into full fellow- 
ship with the First Church. 

It is a pleasant termination of a most un- 
fortunate movement and Mendon Conference 
greatly rejoices. Under the ministration of 
Mr. Hewitt, the church is manifesting a 
strong spiritual purpose and the outlook is 
promising. I. W. S. 


Golden Anniversary at Prescott, Wis. 


This church, which celebrated its fiftieth 
anniversary Feb. 15, 16, has a history in some 
respects unique. It was organized in another 
state, at Point Douglas, Minn., and a little 
more than two years after was moved across 
the St. Croix River to Prescott, Wis., where 
prespect of growth seemed brighter. Re- 
verses eame, however, and at one time, to 
pay a debt, the bell was sold and never has 
been replaced. Services were given up and 
the church would have disbanded had not the 
women insisted upon its survival and fanned 
the breath of life until it was helped upon its 
feet by the gift of a generous friend, who has 
ever since stood behind it. During the last 
few years it has prospered under the foster- 
ing care of Rev. and Mrs. Herman Obenhaus, 
whose persistent labors among English and 
German in city and country have largely de- 
veloped the work. A revival in 1893 under 
Mr. Obernhaus also strengthened it. 

A happy feature of the anniversary was the 
participation of Rev. Richard Hall, organizer 
and pastor for four years. Another former 
minister, Dr. M. M. Martin of Ovid, Mich., 
preached. Addresses by Superintendents 
Carter and Haun closed the celebration. 
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Out-of- oO. one 


Conditions ‘Common in the Spring 





Marked by failure of appetite, loss of vitality, that 
tired feeling, bilious turns, dull headaches, indiges- 
tion and other stomach troubles, as well as by 
pimples, blotches, eczema and other eruptions, are 
all referable to an impure or impovérished con- 


dition of the blood. 


Hood’ s Sarsaparilla 


siisittnteie that makes the 


corrects all 
these condi- 
tions—it’s the 
blood pure and rich— 


the peculiar tonic that strengthens every weak 
function and builds up the whole system. 


*“T have used Hood’s Sarsaparilla for several years as a 8 


Take It 


rin, 
medicine and blood purifier and find it just the medicine to Build 
up the system and put it in condition for the summer months.” 
HERBERT GANANTZ, Lewiston, New York. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla Promises to Cure and Keeps the Promise 





OVAL. 








We are having many calls for Oval Dining 
Tables. Here is one of our late patterns. It 
measures (open) 5 feet 4 inches by 4 feet 4 inches 
by 14 feet. — 

The center is a massive pedestal, surrounded 
by twisted, carved legs, ending in claw feet, 
castered. The pedestal itself is supported on 
four casters. 
supports working independently of each other. 

The box base is carved and drawn in around 
the lower edge. 


Thus the table has two sets of 


It is unusually deep, and the 


table is correspondingly massive and imposing. 
The advantage of the Oval shape is that it.combines the best points of the round 
and square types in one table. It is practically a round table with the extension 


features of the ordinary dining table. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, and FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 











You can now purchase stock in 
the Racine Knitting Co., Racine, Wis., 
at par value $10 per share full paid 
and non-assessable. 

You also have the unqualified 
personal guarantee of the officers of 
this company that this stock will pay 
a dividend of at least six per cent., 
payable semi-annually. 

This company is firmly established and 
doing a profitable business on the mail 
order sales plan. 

Reference, any bank or commercial 
agency. 

Send for a thoroughly exhaustive pro- 
spectus. 

HERBERT S. BLAKE, Treas., 


Racine Knitting Company, 
Racine, Wis. 


N. B.—We want local salesmen to rep- 
resent our line. 


e 
Invest in Massachusetts 
We can offer you stock 
orporations in a Massachusetts Cor- 
poration that will net 
you 534% and will inicease its dividends. 

We can offer you bonds in a Massachusetts 
Corporation that will net you fete, We have 
several other good investments and some good 
Electric Railrord Bonds. 

These investments are sure 


Safe and Free of Taxation, 


and will interest conservative investors. 
PHILLIPS & MARVIN, 79 9 a Boston, Mass. 
Rooms 21, 23 and 


| WISH TO BUY 


WESTERN LANDS 


AND DEFAULTED MORTGAGES, 
especially in 









HUMPHREY, 
@@ Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 





WESTERN 


MORTGACES 


and FORECLOSED LANDS 
Bought for Cash. 














Mortgage Investors 


We offer co: ep - opportunit 
secure high grade ps 5 = te secur! ies 
of unquestioned ey solicited, 
when foil wee thee e will beniven. We furnish ref- 
erences covering fourteen years of success. 
fF. B. McGURRIN & CO., investment Bankers, 
88 W. 2nd South St., - Salt Lake City, Utah. 








CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


Real Estate Wanted 


and for sale. If you want to sell or buy (no matter 
where located) send description and cash price and get 
(FREE) my successful plan. W. M. ~ af ga 
DER, North American Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


DEFAULTED SECURITIES 


Town, City. ve I Railroad or other Bonds and 
inv collected. No charge made for 








Stocks 

} hege ne +d and X..k-. report. All communica- 
alata, Adis seas chdteg tobias 

! ies Co m change Building, e 

pecur Boston, Mass. 





~ og Established 

PROFITABLE APOTHECARY STORE 

and b tion of Boston is —— 
~ ey ~~. the i ote “Reputation and stan 
rarely equal d moor Ya = every Tomaet 
pas —— nie 4 by — ore ian oa8 
well as pro’ an investment of cap 
sd Pacrcasien in his own 


ht or with. acquired 
faaecdal back it will continue 





prove a satisfactory 
and grow ess. No oe ce Pice as owner is not 
compelled to sell. Address HARMACY, The Congrega- 
tionalist, Boston, Mass. 


BEECHER?’ S inirtant works 
cried BOOKS 


seston The Pilgrim Press cricaco 
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Oberlin’s President in California 


Dr. Barrows spent eighteen days in Berke- 
ley and vicinity and spoke eighteen times. 
He preached in the First Churches of San 
Francisco and Oakland, spoke twice on Sun- 
day at Stanford University, addressed large 
assemblies at the University of California 
and Mills College, pictured the glorious out- 
look for the kingdom of God to the ministers 
of San Francisco and vicinity, and gave his 
lecture on Samuel Adams to the Congrega- 
tional Club. His special mission here he 
discharged by delivering in Berkeley, under 
the auspices of Pacific Theological Seminary, 
the first annual course of eight lectures in 
the E. T. Earl lectureship. His subject was 
The Christian Idea of God the Ruling Thought 
of the Twentieth Century. And from be- 
ginning to end of his visit, as Dr. Adams 
of San Francisco put it, he said not a weak 
nor apn uninteresting thing, Nothing could 
be more delightful than his readiness to give 
all the service desired of him. 

His speech was marked by fluency, wit and 
great rhetorical beauty, by scope and upreach, 
by the faith and courage of a Christian idealist, 
by spirituality and the presence of God. He 
bore memorable witness to the living and true 
God, to the Saviour of men, to the reality of the 
spiritual life, to the conquering kingdom. His 
eloquent words refreshed and heartened many. 
Large and increasing audiences sought him, 
the last one packing Berkeley’s largest church 
to the doors. The influence of his public 
utterance was equaled by the ministry of his 
Christian manhood. His winning personality 
brought charm into our homes and cheer into 
our hearts. Henceforth he holds no mean 
niche of influence in the rising temple of God 
in California. 

Such successful inauguration of this lecture- 
ship forms a notable event in the Christian 
story of California. The gift of $50,000 to 
Pacific Seminary was made by an admirer, 
friend and former parishioner of President 
McLean. Its income will secure at least one 
course of lectures annually, by an eminent 
Christian speaker, after the manner of the 
Bampton lectures at Oxford, and the Lyman 
Beecher lectureship at Yale. Dr. Henry 
Van Dyke has been secured for next year. 
An eager hearing is already preparing for 
him. oO. 8S. N. 





Church Happenings 


BANGOR, ME., Central held its last services in the 
old edifice, with a sermon by Rev. J.8. Penman, in 
which he paid a tribute to Dr. G. W. Field, who 
ministered to this parish nearly thirty years. 
During erection of the new edifice morning serv- 
ices will be held in the parish house and vespers 
are discontinued. 

BRENTWOOD, N. H., by the will of Miss Mary A. 
Sanborn, receives practically all her estate, ex- 
cept some small personal legacies. The gift in- 
cludes the homestead farm for a parsonage, 
besides eighty-five acres of land and residue 

* estimated at upwards of $4,000. 

HAMILTON, N. Y.—The church has been instru- 
mental in thoroughly arousing the town on the 
subject of intelligent child-trafning by secur- 
ing the services of Mr. Geo. H. Archibald of 
Montreal for a week’s series of meetings. So 
valuable did they prove that the students of 
Colgate Theological Seminary petitioned for a 
repetition of part of the course for their benefit, 
which request was granted. Rev. H. A. Jump is 
pastor. 

Hampton, N. H.—An interdenominational associa- 
tion of ministers residing in this vicinity was 
organized Feb. 24. Meetings will be held the 
last Monday of each month. 

NEw Ipswicu, N. H.—By the will of the late Mrs. 
Geo. M. Hubbard of Manchester, the church re- 
ceives $500 and the Public Library $4,000, 

MEXICO, MEX., Union Evangelical, one of the two 
self-supporting English churches in that republic, 
for thirty-one years has worshiped in a rented 
hall. It has now secured a fine lot and has 
$10,000 in hand toward a needed $20,000 build- 
ing. With this it has begun to erect a two-story 
chapel, to contain Sunday school rooms, pastor’s 
study, parlors, kitchen, etc. Rev. W. Elsworth 
Lawson, the minister, is from Montclair, N. J.. 
and has attained some prominence as a writer. 
Euphrosyne, a charming book and his first com- 
plete work, appeared last summer. 
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. Mr. Dora, FLA., First.—The congregation lately 
volunteered a collection to buy a new organ. 
A fund has also been secured to recarpet the 
house of worship, which has been repaired and 
painted within a year. Rev. B. F. Marsh is 
pastor. 

NEw SHARON, Mz., under the leadership of the 
pastor, Rev. G. A. Merrill, recently celebrated 
the hundredth anniversary of its founding. Histor- 
ical addresses were in order and reports showed 
that this ancient church, so leng a power for good, 
is in a more prosperous condition than for many 
years. 

ROSEVILLE, Ivu., has rededicated its building, 
with sermons by President McClelland of Knox 
College and Rev. C, E. Marsh of Elmwood, III. 
A brief sketch of the fifty years’ history of the 
church was read. The edifice has been undergo- 
ing repairs for the past few months. The church 
has no settled pastor. 

ROSLINDALE, MAss., has revised its creed and coyv- 
enant and pledged $300 for Dr. Harding’s med- 
ical mission in India. Under Rey. J. 8. Voorhees 
the membership has grown in two years from 229 
to 283, and the benevolences from $86 to $589. 

SANFORD, ME.—Kev. C. J. Tuthill, formerly of 
Georgetown, Mass., is the new pastor. A monthly 
church paper, which the former pastor, the late 
Rev. A. L. Chase, had planned, is now launched. 
Liturgical enrichment is in progress. Repairs 
on the nfeeting house have been completed 
and rededication services have been held. The 
improvements include a new organ, kitchen ren- 
ovation and a choir-room. 

SEATTLE, WN., Plymouth recently opened its 
house for a benefit concert to swell the building 
fund of Trinity, a neighboring church whose edi- 
fice had been destroyed. 

SEATTLE, Wn., Edgewater has lately assumed 
self-support. On his recent birthday the mem- 
bers gave a handsome bookcase of antique oak to 
Rev. John T. Nichols, whose pastorate of eight 
years has greatly endeared him to them. 

SLEEPY EYE, MInv., has sold its old building and 
is worshiping in a rented hall during the erection 
of the new one, in which strong interest is mani- 
fested. 
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Calls 
Brown, AMASA A., Harvard, Neb., to Mountain 
Park, Okl. 
DALTON, JouN J., Valley City, N. D., to Norwalk, 


O. Accepts. 

DRYSDALE, RK. J., to Georgetown, Can. 

HALL, JoHN C., Sutton, Mass., declines call to 
Bethany Ch., S. Portland, Me., and will remain in 
Sutton for needed rest. 

JENNEY, E. WINTHROP, to the permanent pastor- 
ate at Winona, Minn. 

KIRKLAND, HvuGH, to Diamond, Ind., for the third 
year. 

LocKWoopD, JoHN W. H., to remain another year 
at Edmonds, Wn. Accepts, and will also serve 
Richmond. 

LYMAN, FREDERICK B., Fairhaven, Mass., to Sec- 
ond Ch., Amherst. 

McELVEEN, WM. T., Shawmut Ch., Boston, Mass., 
to Union Park Ch., Chicago, Il. 

MILLIKAN, SILAS F., Anamosa, Io., to Kingsley. 
Accepts, and is at work. 

PARSONS, HENRY W., to return to the pastorate of 
University Ave. Ch., St. Paul, Minn., also to Bel- 
grade. 

PHINNEY, Ross (M. E.), Boston Univ., to Fairmount 
Ch., Wichita, Kan. 

PoETON, JOSIAH, to work for Maine Miss. Soc. and 
Cong. S.S.and P.S., near Masardis and Ashland. 

Root, BENJ. F., lately of Weston, Ct., to Third 
Ch., Waterbury. 

RURING, VICTOR H., Cooperstown, N. D., to Col- 
fax, Wn. Declines. 

SARGENT, CLARENCE §., St. Mary’s Ave. Ch., 
Omaha, Neb., accepts call to Plymouth Ch., Wich- 
ita, Kan. 

SIMPSON, HERBERT A., Litchfield, Mich., to Par- 
sons, Kan. Accepts, and is at work. 

STEWART, Wo. E. M., Woodland, Cal., does not re- 
turn to Chicago as stated, but will engage in busi- 
ness, residing in Oakland. 

THOMSON. JAMES, Norwood, N. Y., to First Ch., 
Council Bluffs, Io. Accepts. 

VAUGHAN, STEPHEN, Lewiston, Mich., not Maine, 
to be general pastor for home missionary churches 
in southern Michigan. Accepts, and will reside in 
Grand Rapids. 

WARREN, WILLIS A., Spring Valley, Minn., to 
Lake City. Accepts. 

WATERS, Nacy McGgE, Binghamton, N. Y., de- 
clines call to Union Ch., Worcester, Mass. Bing- 
hamton has raised the residue of its debt, will 
provide an assistant for Dr. Waters and build a 
parish house. 


Ordinations and Installations 


KELLER, Lewis H., i. Pilgrim Ch., Milwaukee, 
Wis., Feb. 25. Sermon, Rev. R. C. Denison; 
other parts, Rev. Messrs. A. R. Thain, Geo. H. Ide, 
I. L. Cory, A. D. Blakeslee. 


Continued on page 394. 
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Mellin’s 


Food nourishes the 
whole system and 
provides for a perfect 
and normal develop- 


ment. 
Send for a free sample of Mellin’s Food. 
Mellin’s Food Co., Boston, Mass. 











119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
RRA AA RRR 


We have no agents or branch stores. 
All orders should be sent direct to us. 


New Spring Suits 
and Skirts. 


HEN you see our Cata- 
logue of new Spring 
Sults and Skirts your 
pehgmens will testify that the 
styles are attractive and novel 
—correct in cut and pattern. 
Our reputation for good work- 
manship will establish that 
our garments are well made 
and well finished. Every gar- 
ment is cut and made-to-order 
from the design and sample 
you choose. We keep no 
“ ready-made” othe. 
Remember this—if the ga 
ment which you order does 
_ not fit and give satisfaction 
you may return it, and we wil 
- refund your money. 
Our Catalogue illustrates: 
New Suits, with a touch of 
Paris about them, $8 up. 
Silk-lined Costumes, 
lined throughout with 
fine taffeta silk, $15 up. 
Fashionable Skirts, 
$4 up. 
Rainy-Day Skirts, a 
universal necessity, $5 up. 
Shirt-Waist Suits and Wash Dresses, you'll 
need one surely when the warm weather 
comes, $3 up. 
Wash Skirts, new in cut and pattern, $3 up. 
Ragians, Rain-Proof Suits, Skirts 
and Coats, Riding Habits, etc. 
We Pay Express Charges Everywhere. 
Write for Catalogue and new samples; you will 
get them free by return mail. Your order will 
ave personal attention—the kind of attention 
which you would give it yourself if you were 
having a garment made under your own eyes by 
your own dressmaker. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 





























Don’t tie the top of your 
folly and preserve jars in 
e old fashioned way. Seal 
them by the new, quick, 
absolutely sure ry 
@ thin coating of Pure 
Refined Paraffine. Has 
no taste or odor. Is 
air tight and acid 
roof. ily applied. 
seful in adozen other 
yf ways about the house. 
Full directions with 
im each cake. 
y <. Sold everywhere. Made by 


STANDARD OIL CO. 
- SEIT 
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Record of the Week 


(Continued from page 393.) 


MARSTON, PEeRcrvat F., i. Lewiston, Me., March 
5. Sermon, Dr. Smith Baker; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. H. H. Noyes, A. C. Furbush, and P. E. 
Miller. 

MARTIN, Gro. E., é. Kirk St. Ch., Lowell, Mass., 
March 4. Sermon Dr. John R. Davies of Phila- 
delphia, other parts, Rev. Messrs. A. W. Hitch- 
cock, G. W. Platner, C. W. Huntington. 


Resignations 

ALCORN, Wo. A., Strang and Bruning, Neb., after 
three years’ service. 

FURNESS, Gro. A., W. Newbury, Vt. 

McHosgs, THos. W., Dayton, Wyo., to take effect 
June l. Accepted. 

MEANS, OLIVER W., Enfield, Ct., to take effect 
June 1. 

JOHNSON, ANSEL E., Haywards, Cal, and expects 
to go East. 

Parker, Cuas. L., Standish, Me., to resume work 
for the Maine Miss. Soc. 

Roeers, CLARENCE J., closed work at Olathe, 
Kan., Feb. 23. 

SAVAGE, JOHN W., not resigned at Stanton, Mich. 


Churches Organized and Recognized 
BurkR, Ipa., 24 Feb. 15 members. 
Cuicaco, Iuu., Chicago Lawn, ree. 2. Mareh. 75 | 

members. Rev. J. A. Rice (M. E. South), pastor. 
Hypro, Okl. 16 members. 
Stated Supplies 


Ponp, CHAUNCEY N., Oberlin, O., at Barberton. 





Personals | 

PHILuips, CHas. H., was recently given $122, as | 

an expression of sympathy on the part of his | 

ehureh at Jamestown, N. D., on account of sick- 

ness in his family and the death of his eldest | 
child. 


February Receipts of the A. B. C, F. M. 
1901 1902 
Donations, $40,470.67 833,615.36" 
Legacies, 4,494.94 10,536.33 


$44,965.61 844,149.69 

6 mos. 1901 6Gmos 1902 
Donations, $238,633.20 #268,.94129 | 
Legacies, 51,492.17 43,354.52 | 

$290,125.46 $317,295.81 

Increase in donations for six months, $30,308; | 
decrease in legacies, $3,137.65; net increase, 

7,170.35. 

The debt of the Board, Sept. 1, 1901, was $102- | 
341.38. Receipts for the debt in February, not | 
included in the above statement, are $2,631.55, | 
and for six months $65,604.14. | 


* Not including receipts for the debt. 


February Receipts of the A. M. A. 


1901 1902 
Donations, $9,989 39 $15,106.87 
Estates, 5 088.99 9,710.86 | 
Tuition, 5,705.28 6,192.73 | 


$20,783.66 331,010.51 | 


5 mos. ending 5 mos. ending | 
Feb. 28, 1901 Feb. 28, 1902 


Denations, $64,387 $73,745.98 
Estates, 26,104.13 30,456 
22°141.80 33,350 08 08 
$113,119.20 $128.7 761.83 83 | 


The increase in donations is $10,872.76, in es- | 
tates $4,352.58, and in tuition $417.29. 





Temperanee | 

Henry Loomis Nelson, Washington corre- | 
spondent of the Boston Herald, writes to it to | 
say that “‘drankenness is not a vice in the 
United States Senate, not mearly as much so 
as it was twenty years ago.” 

The Massachusetts State Sanitorium at Rat- 
land, where consumptives are sent and given 
the out-of-door treatment, has practically dis- 
carded the use of alcoholic stimulants. Ex- 
pert opinion, as expressed at the recent tuber- 
culosis congress in London, coincides with 
the experience of the physicians at Rutland. 








If yeu Feel Depressed 
Use Hersferd’s Acid Phesphate. 


Dr. W. E. Prrwaw, Lynchburg, Va., says: “I 
have used it in nervous depression and dyspeptic 
troubles with good result.”’ 


| een 





BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


The University of Virginia strongly 
S Patent Om Be Endorses it as 










U.S. once. 


Eliminator of 


URIC ACID and 


other POISONS 


compare wi i in Preventin hecosnized by ihe P Deposits 
, the Profession 
of “Materia ‘Neda i Value in Gout, 
Rheumatism, Bright's Disease, etc. 


James L. Cabell, M. D., A. M., LL. D., jormer/y Professor of Physiology 
and Surgery tn the Medical Deparimeni of the Unit ersily of Virginia, and 
President of the National 66 in Uric Acid 
Board of Health, says: Diathesis is a 
well known therapeutic resource. It should be recognized by the profession 
as an article of Materia Medica.’’ 


Dr. J. W. Mallet, Prof. of Chemistry, University of Virginia: Extract from report 
of analysis of ‘Calcul disc harged Spring 
by patie nis under the action of BUFFALO LITHIA 0. 2. 

* 7? seems on the whole probable that the action of the water is PRIMARILY and 
MAINLY EXERTED upon URIC ACID and the URATES, dnt when these con- 
stituents occur along with and as cementing matter to Phosphatic or Oxalic Calcu- 
lus materials, the /aiter may be so detached and broken down as to disintegrate the 

Calculus as @ whole in these cases, aiso thus admitting of Urethral discharge.” 


Dr. P. B. Barringer, Chairman of Faculty and Professor of Physiology, Uni- 
versity of Virginia, Charlotte sville, Va., writes: ‘‘ In more than twenty years of 
practice, I have used lithia as an Anti-uric Acid agent many times, and have 
tried it in a great variety of forms, both in the natural waters and in tablets. 
As the — ~ — —— i have no hesitation in ong that for 
prompt results ve vent- 
nothing to compare with BUFFALO LITHIA WATER img Uricacia 
deposits in the body.”’ 

Dr. William B. Towles, Former Professor of Anatomy and Materia Medica 
tn the Medical riment 0 = Seen, of Virginia; 1s In URIC ACID DI- 
ATHESIS, , RHEU , RHEUMATISM, RENAL CALCULI 
and Stone aa the ‘BLADDER, I I Met oe no hesitancy i in saying tog, know A Bons no 
remedy at Spring No. 2. Its 
comparable to to BUFFALO LITHIA WATER oe » heal in CAUSING 
a DISAPPEARANCE of ALBUMEN from the urine, and I have witnessed 
decided beneficial results from its use in certain stages of Bright’s Disease.*’ 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER is for sale by Grocers and Druggists generally. 


Testimonials which defy all imputation or question sent to any address. 


PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINCS, VIRCINIA. 





Thh New BRIGHT WHITE LIGHT for MAGIC LANTERNS |. 
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HURCH 
a dN LARPETS oc 


ATMANU- JOHN A. PRAY & Sons Co., 
FACTURERS 


CARPETS AND UPMOLSTERY 
BESS Ser leevistes $+ BOSTON. 
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What W. H. BOLSTER, D.D., Nashua, N. H., says about 
THE PILGRIM 
Individual 
Communion Service 





“We are all delighted with the indi 
vidual communion cups and now wonder 
why we have not bad them before. The 
ordinance is now entirely free from 
those disquietings of the imagination 
sure in these times to accompany the 
old method when so many partake from 
the same cup.” 


A sample set loaned to any church inter- 
ested for use at one communion service. 


poston Che Pilgrim Press « CHICAGO 





HE FISK TEACHERS: AGENCIES. 

4 Ashburton Pl., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 
Washington ; Chicago; Minneapolis; San Francisco; 
Los Angeles. Manual Free. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 


™ PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to ) colleges, schools, families. 
bout 


Advises par al 
WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 
se aati LOWBLL. 


ers Hall School 
Girls. Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, 
Welles rans Wells. Four acres for outdoor 
Basket Ball, Tennis. Address 


re. E. P. UNDERHILL, M. A., Prin., Lowell, Mass 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 


College of Physicians : and Surgeons. 

Standard requiremen Allowance for service in 
D and Hospital. Twenty-second year opens 
Shousom a, i M. D. Rae's Near Oley 
Hospital. Shawmut Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Educational Notice. 


A subscriber of ours a prominent business man 
of Boston, writes that he will be very glad to hear 
fromanyambitious reader of The Congregationalist 
who desires to study Mechanical, Electrical, Steam 
or Textile Engineering and nd not the opportunity 
to attend school. This gentl —. whose name is 
withheld at his request, ors at bis dis | a few 
scholarships in “ well-known educations institution 
for home study, the only expense moe | the actual 
cost of instruction papers and postage. Write to 
W.L. B., Box 3737, Boston, Mass., for partiewnrs 
if you are ambitious and in earnest. 


Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceedi fee. jee ney ight 
merge 00 the ita), coat cost subseribers Afty cents vn Ngee ; 
Additional lines en ents oneh par tesurdion.. 
































$650. Ca home of 7 rooms, partly furnished, 
barn and chicken amy Aig nd of Fey store and P.O. 
and two churches close by; h and, fine view in 
Tolland $2" saa Address FLoyD, Republican Office, 





Springfield. 

Wanted, good home with school FP celia ge in sub- 
urbs or country, for boy of thirteen, be of 
assistance in exchange a clothing and schooling. 
Address 8. C. Kingsley, Gen’ ‘1 See’y, 48 Rutland Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

House r. Ayo American woman, with ref- 
co er es and fair education, desires a posi- 
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Striking Utterances 


We are seeing at the present time the tre. 
mendous power of assoc ated capital; we are 
yet to see the tremendous new power of asso- 
elative labor.—President Eliot of Harvard, 
before Boston Yale Alumni. 


It is through the compromise of law and 
license that liberty is born.—Bishop Wm. C. 
Doane. 


People of our blood never leave land they 
have occupied. —Senator Beveridge of Indi 
ana, 


What makes a republic is the moral law, 
not of human framing, but revealed by Christ 
on the shores of Galilee.—W. Bourke Cochran. 


Politics is the art of finding where people 
are, and getting with them as soonas possible. 
Statesmansbip is the art of finding where God 
is, and remaining with him until your minor- 
ity of one comes to be a majority of many.— 
Rev. Dr. F. W. Gunsaulus. 





Meetings and Events to Come 


Boston MINISTERS’ MERTING, Pilgrim Hall, March 17, 
30 A.M. Subject, John Calvin, the Banquo Who 
Will not Down; speaker, Rev. Jobn Calvin soddard, 
Salisbury, Ct. 
New YorK apatoay Union, United Charities Build 
ing, March 17, M. Discussion, What Shoutd Be 
p~ KS Attitude ot the Churehes to the Labor Organi. 


Poca opm MINISTERS’ Union, Plymouth Ch., 
March 17 110,30 a. M. Subject, Bible Study. Galatians, 
Freedom's Charter; speaker, Rev. 8. V. 8. Fisher. 


KANBA8 CITY MINISTERIAL UNION, March 17. Subject, 
The False Christs of History ; speaker, Rev. J.J. Wilson, 


CENTRAL ASSOCIATION (Illinois), McLean, Il., April 








Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 








BeCEn 08 —-J0RT Pons Perry, Me., Feb. 26, by 
Rev. P. Killam, Rev. G. Bachelor of West 
Newfield ry Mary A. Johnson of ‘Perry. 


Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths ts twenty-five cents. 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. 
money should be sent with the notice. 





» 


Bach 
The 








ge hg ee Pa., suddenly, March 1, of heart 
disease, having just concluded an address at the 
Cambro-American Club, Rev. David L. Davis, pastor 
of Bethel Church. A graduate of Bangor Seminary, he 
was a very lovable man, and has done valiant service for 
years among the churches in Pennsylvania. 
EDDY—In Webster, Mass , Feb. 9, Bates B. Eddy, deacon 
of the First Congregational Chure 
EFFENDI—In New York, March 4, ae Izzet Effendi, 
formerly officer in the Turkish army, and latterly 
machinist, gentleman and next friend to distressed 
foreigners in the East Side of New York city 
vise In North Bridgton, Me., March 3, of Bright's Dis- 
Rev. Arthur Greene Fitz, aged 53. e was a 
graduate of Dartmouth College and tangor ee: 
75. He also spent one year at Hartford § Se Witte 
was ordained in 1876 and supplied at Hampton, Wilton, 
So. Paris, No. Bridgton and Harrison—all in Maine. 
STULTZ—In West Newbury, Mass., March 3, Alice H. 
Poor, wife of Frederick Stultz, aged 44 yrs., 1 mo., 
27 dys. 
TAFT—Feb. 28, Louise Kellogg, of Adams, N.Y. In 
1880 she went from St. im sito, to Japan as a mis- 
sionary of the A. * Cc. F i882 she married 
arcus Taft, D.D and may wets mis- 
sionaries of the 'M. E. ‘Dharch : ‘Chins, D their 
work there on account of Mrs. Taft’s fai oe ealth. 


DR. NATHANIEL GREENE 
Died in Jamaica Plain, Boston, Feb. 27, Dr. Nathaniel 
Greene, for tw. nty-three years deacon ‘of the Central 
Congregational Church. Dr. Greene will be remembered 
by many as one of the most efficient wurkers in the Park 
Street Uburc A and Sunday school during the torate 


of Dr. Murr: Throughout his quarter-centary resi- 
dence in Janene Plain, he has been a conspicuous figure 
in all tha’ rtained tu the growth of Christ’s ‘ 


dom. Teocnke te to every call for help and not rarely 
to the point of great self. go re with his whole 
soul to the cause of missions a to every sweetest and 
noblest impusle of the Christit e life, he illustrated to 
a marked degree the finest fruitage of spiritual nurtare 
Both in thought and deed his life was another Nathaniel’s. 
of whom the Master a traly repeat, “ An Israelite 

indeed in whom is no guile 


MRS. ORIANA RELIEF IRELAND 


meet at West Ban stew ig N.Y. « - # seme of her son 
Wm. F. Ireland. Marc Relief 
Ireland, widow of Rev. William ‘ireland, po ow of 
the American Beard in South Africa, and daughter of 
Rev. Aldin Grout, one of the pioneers of the Zulu mis- 
sion. Mrs. land was born in South Africa, and re- 
turned there as the wife of Mr. Ireland in 1864. Mr. 
Ireland died in 1888, and Mrs. Ireland remained in the 
ission rendering conspicuous service, specially in con- 








children. A a ven a with Pelt cactiecons, Mrs. W. C. A. 
ib, Amherst, Mass. 
PEALS 


ingot OOFFER AND 


OF LAKE 
EAST INDIA TIN ONLY. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
VaNDUZEN 0O., Cincinnati. 





nection with a home for kraal girls. e condition of 
her health compelled her to return to the United States 
in 1897, but being improved, she was about to retnrn to 
the mission, when the messenger of death came to her. 

jhe was a woman of devout plety and self-sacrificing 
spirit, loved and honored by all who knew her. 
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SEEDS 


Knolvn and solun 
Wwhereber good crops 
are grolvn. 
Sold everywhere. 
1902 Annual FREE, 
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We claim Purity and 
Safety, and substan- 
tiate this claim with 
Chemists’ Certificates 
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J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


Funeral = 
—— Undertakers =j 
= and Embalmers = 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. 


Open Day and Night. . . . 
. «+ Telephone, Roxbury 72 or 73. 























Special rooms and all facilities connected 
with the establishment. 
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The Business Outlook 


The great floods and freshets in many sec- 
tions of the country have to some extent in- 
terfered with manufacturing and transporta- 
tion interests, but it cannot be stated that the 
volume of general business has appreciably 
suffered, taking the reports from the entire 
country as a basis for computation. The 
preparations for the largest prospective spring 
trade on record are going ceaselessly on, and 
the only cloud on the horizon appears to be 
the fear of labor troubles in the anthracite 
coal fields ; the disagreement in the Fall River 
mills is not regarded as of serious moment. 

The recent heavy storms have stimulated 
the retail demand for heavy-weight clothing 
and for rubber boots and shoes. The great 
increase in moisture over so widespread an 
area is also regarded as very favorable to this 
year’s agricultural interests, although in 
some sections of the West winter wheat is 
suffering from a condition closely approach- 
ing drought. 

Railroad earnings for February made an 
extremely favorable showing, actually in- 
creasing over last year’s extraordinary record. 
It is this fact of enormous railroad earnings 
which furnishes the best possible proof of the 
great general prosperity of the country. The 
strength in the textile markets alluded to in 
this column a week ago continues unabated 
and is contributed to by the firm position of 
raw cotton. There is nothing new to report 

regarding iron and steel, the market for these 
maintaining its boom proportions with no evi- 
dence of slackening as yet, except inthe direc- 
tion of exports of iron and steel manufactures. 
Wool is moving largely in a hand-to-mouth 
manner, but the outlook is promising, as the 
woolen mills are actively employed. Building 
materials and hardware are in good demand 
at firm prices. 

Indications of firmer money rates around 
April 1 are not lacking, but no serious strin- 
gency is apprehended, at least so far as legit- 
imate commercial demands are concerned, the 
most which is feared being temporary tight- 
ness in Wall Street. The securities markets 
are still dull and professional. The big Wall 
Street leaders are apparently determined to 
allow no serious break in values, but they 
likewise seem to be content to abstain from 
introducing a bull campaign. 





R. F. Horton has been preacher in residence 
at Mansfield College, Oxford University, dur- 
ing February, and the effect of his personal 








GOOD WORK. 


Proper Food Makes Marvelous 
Changes. 


Providence is sometimes credited with 
directing the footsteps by so simple a way 
as the reading of a food advertisement. 

A lady out in Shelbina, Mo., says, “ About 
two years ago I was compelled to retire from 
my school teaching because I was completely 
broken down with nervous prostration. 

I suffered agony in my back. My hands 
and feet would swell up nights. I was ina 
dreadfully nervous condition, irritable, with 
a dull, heav he continually, had no 
appetite and could not digest an if I 
tried. I was unable to remember what I read 
and was, of course, unfit for my work. 

Some said I had consumption, others said 
dropsy. One day, as if by providence, I read 
the ‘testimonial of a lady whose symptoms 
were much the same as mine, and she told 
of how Grape-Nuts Breakfast had 
cured her, so I concluded to try it. 

I left off the old fashioned breakfast and 
began with Grape-Nuts, a little fruit and a 
cup of Postum Food Coffee. was 8 
months ago and I have steadily improved in 
both body and mind. Grape-Nuts Break- 
fast Food has done more for me than all the 
medicine I have ever taken, and I am now 
well again and able to return once more to 
my school duties and able to do anything 
necessary in my work. 

My mind is clearer and my bedy stronger 
than ever before. Please do not publish my 
name.” Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 





influence and his message upon all Oxford 
men has been fine. He not only preached and 
conversed, but also went into his old debating 
Union and spoke in the affirmative on the 
question, That the First Imperiai Necessity is 
Social Reform. These preachers who have 
the privilege of getting in touch with the 
picked yuuth of the land are fortunate men, 
and their congregations do not suffer in the 
least by the generosity which lets them go. 
Rev. Dr. A. H. Bradford of Montclair will be 
in residence at Chicago University during 
April. 


Rev. Charles Perry Mills 


Mr. Mills died at his home in Newburyport 
March 8, at the age of forty-eight years. He 
was born in Yellow Springs, O., where his 
father, Judge Mills, was associated with Hor- 
ace Mann in the founding of Antioch College. 
Later removing to Nashville, Tenn., the son 
was sent to Mr. Robert’s Lookout Mountain 
school.- There he began the Christian life and 
took his preparatory and two years of his 
college course, graduating at Amherst, 1874, 
Andover, 1879, and taking an additional year 
of theological study at Andover. He was 
ordained over North Church, Newburyport, 








in 1880. This, his only pastorate, he held for 
eighteen years, until, in impaired health, he 
resigned in 1898. He was a gifted student, 
an able man, and a vigorous and eloquent 
preacher. He was an active advocate from 
the start of the Christian Endeavor move- 
ment, being the first after Dr. F. E. Clark to 
introduce the organization into his church. 
He repeatedly represented his city in the 
Massachusetts Houseof Representatives. His 
last illness was very brief. Only a short 
time before his death he was a guest at the 
Phillips Academy reunion in Boston, and 
paid a beautiful tribute to his Lookuut Moun- 
tain teacher, Principal Bancroft, whom so 
soon he followed to the heavenly world. 
C. C. C. 





South Dakota 


(Continued from page 390.) 


Across the river from the state capital the 
Endeavorers of Fort Pierre are trying to main- 
tain a “C. E. Rest,” that ranchmen may find 
creature comforts apart from the vicious in- 
fluences inseparable from town hotels. 

Mitchell has made substantial and attractive 
improvements in church and parsonage prop- 
erty, and is a worthy example to richer 
churches in the liberality of its missionary 
gifts. Rev. D. R. Tomlin leads and the church 
heartily follows. The city of Mitchell, by the 
way, has recently been enrolled as third in 
Mr. Carnegie’s list of library towns in this 
state, following Sioux Falls and Aberdeen. 
Yankton hopes to join them when her letters 
are answered. M. H. 
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ACMNCTS 


7 | 
Light, flaky, crisp and tender little 
biscuit. Delightful to serve as an 
accompaniment to a dessert or bev- 
erage. Try them for the next 


guest. 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY. 














1877 FOR 25 YEARS ee, 


We have. successfully treated al! forms of 


CER 


Without the use of the knife. As o result 




















[THE BERKSHIRE HILLS Sanatorium 


has become the largest and most elegantly appointed private 
institution in the world for the treatment of a special class of 
diseases, and has no rivals. 
All physicians are cordially invited, as our guests. 
Upon receipt of a description of any case of Cancer or Tamor 
we will mail, id and securely sealed, THE MOST VALUA.- 
COMPREHENS! VE 


BLE AND TREATISE ever published oa 
this special subject, and will give you an opinion as to what can 
be accomplished by our method of treatment, and will refer you 
to former patients. , . : 


DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, North adams, Mass. 


HOOPING- COUGH 
CROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 
The celebrated and effectual English 

internal medicine. Proprietors, W. Epwarp & 80N 

Queen Victoria St., London, England. Wholesale 0 

E. Fougera & Co., 30 North William St., N. ¥. 
































R all kinds of Church and Sunday School 

Records and Requisites, no matter when pub- 
lished, send to the Congregational Bookstores at 
Boston or Chicago. 
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In and Around Boston 


Dr. Munger on Horace Bushnell 


Stormy weather prevented what would oth- 
erwise have been large attendance on Dr. T. 
T. Munger’s talk on Horace Bushnell, given 
at the Twentieth Century rooms last week. 
Dr. Munger’s intimate acquaintance with 
Bushnell’s career has given him that mastery 
of the subject which makes his opinions au- 
thoritative, and he sets them forth in a charm- 
ing way. Inasmuch as thecentenary of Bush- 
nell’s birth comes in April, and inasmuch as 
the Connecticut Congregational churches are 
planning to make the June session of their 
conference in Hartford a Bushnell memorial 
meeting, it will be well for those who are 
ignorant of Bushnell’s true place as a theo- 
logian to begin to acquaint themselves with 
the facts; and this can best be done either 
by reading Dr. Munger’s Life of Bushnell or 
by hearing Dr. Munger talk on the theme 
whenever opportunity offers. Dr. Munger is 
much interested—as will be all admirers of 
Bushnell—in the article by Prof. George B. 
Stevens of Yale in the January American 
Journal of Theology, in which he points out 
the striking anticipation of Ritschlianism by 
Bushnell, the Connecticut genius and s litary 
thinker. 


The Back Bay Church Service for College Men 


President Pritchett of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology recently expressed 
his surprise and regret that the churches of 
Boston in the vicinity of its many educational 
institutions did not do more for the students 
living in the Back Bay and South End districts. 
To meet this criticism a service was held in 
Emmanuel P. E. Church last Sunday even 
ing, at which Bishop Lawrence, Prof. A. L. 
Lowell of Harvard, President Pritchett of the 
Institute of Technology and Mr. 0.G Frantz, 
the well-known Harvard athlete, spoke on 
Modern Views of Life’s Purpose. About 
nine hundred college men were present. Ad- 
mirable music by the male choir and harp, 
violin and organ added to the pleasure and 
spiritual uplift of the occasion. The rector of 
the church, Dr. Leighton Parks, and Bishop 
Lawrence both emphasized the fact that the 
service was representative of all the Back 
Bay churches’ desire to help, and that it was 
not a sectarian “round-up.” President Prit- 
chett’s talk was an excellent exposition of 
Paul’s exhortation to Timothy, “For God 
hath not given us the spirit of fear, but of 
power, and of love, and of a sound mind.” 








WIFE’S INGENUITY. 


Saves Her Husband. 


The author of the “ Degeneration of Doro. 
thy,” Mr. Franklin Kinsella, 226 W. 25th St., 
New York City, was the victim of a little by- 
play—but he can best tell the story himself. 

I must confess that I have been the victim 
of an innocent deception which turned out all 
for the best, however. 

I had been resting under the belief, for 
some years, that coffee served as a lubricant 
to my cerebral convolutions, in other words, 
‘made the wheels go round,’ and I had an 
idea that I could not work without it as a 
stimulant. 

I soon paid the penalty in nervousness, loss 
of flesh, insomnia and restlessness, nene of 
which troubles would yield to any or all medi- 
cines. I finally got in rather a bad way and 
my wife took a hand in the affair all unknown 
to me. She purchased a package of Postum 
Coffee and first gave me one half Postum and 
one half coff-e. In a little time she had me 
down to clear Postum, and I was none the 


wiser. 

I noticed that I was getting better, my 
nerves were steadier, and I began to gain 
flesh and soe reat My work was per- 
formed far better than in my old condition. 

Commenting ac my greatly improved 
health one morning I was told the truth. 
‘Tis to laugh,’ so I submitted gracefully and 
joined the Postum ranks. 

Experience teaches that boiling is one half 
the e. When the direetions are carried 
out the result will be as fine a cup of rich, 
nee coffee as ever delighted the senses 
without ruining the nerves.” 
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Bishop Lawrence held up before the men as 
examples the moral heroism of Chinese Gor- 
don and Robert Louis Stevenson. 


The New England Evangelistic Association 


This association held a banquet at Hotel 
Bellevue, Thursday evening, Feb. 27, ladies 
being invited, Mr. W. N. Hartshorn presid- 
ing. Plans were presented for increasing 
the efficiency of the organization. Secretary 
Sayford announced that a new magaz'ne 
would be issued this month, that a series 
of noon meetings in Faneuil Hall have been 
arranged, that open air meetings are to be 
held during the summer at Crescent Beach, 
and that several societies having the same 
object are to be merged into this one. Rev. 
A. C. Dixon of Ruggles Street Baptist Church 
made an address pleading for evangelistic 
pastors, traveling evangelists and every 
church member acting as an evangelist. 


The S. S. Superintendents’ Union 


Some Defects of the Sunday School and 
Their Remedies was the topic discussed at the 
last meeting. The address by Prof. George 
F. Moore, D. D., of Harvard Divinity School 
was keen and forcible, yet lacking the harsh- 
ness which has characterized some recent 
public discussions of the subject, and to which 
he alluded ina felicitous manner. He had no 
sympathy with the too common criticism of 
theteachers. Itis the teacher’s personal char- 
acter—his uprightness and honesty, not his 
intellectual attainments—which counts for the 
most in influencing his class. 


A Century of [lissions 


Dr. C. L. Thompson, secretary of the Pres- 
byterian Board of Home Missions, addressed 
the Evangelical Allianceat Park Street Church 
Mond.y morning. He rapidly reviewed the 
expansion of national territory, from the Lou- 
isiana Purchase to the incoming of the Dan- 
ish West Indies, and noted the part taken in 
the country’s history by the heroic frontier 
missionary. 





A Science Hall for Colorado 


March 2 was a notable day in the history of 
Colorado College in that it witnessed the lay- 
ing of the corner stone of the magnificent 
Science and Administration Building. It is 
to be 287 feet long by 95 wide. The present 
thirteen buildings, large and small, upon the 
campus are valued at a little less than $206,- 
000. The size and value of the new building 
are suggested in the fact that without its 
equipment it is to cost nearly $250,000. It is 
the gift mainly of four generous friends of 
the college, Dr. D. K. Pearsons of Chicago» 
George Foster Peabody «of New York and 
Gen. W. J. Palmer and Mr. W. 8S. Stratton of 
Colorado Springs. The corner stone was laid 
by Chancellor E. B. Andrews of the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, formerly president of Brown 
University. Prof. E. S. Parsons, vice-presi- 
dent and acting president in the absence of 
President Slocum in Europe, gave an inter- 
esting history of the raising of the funds 
needed for the erection of the building and 
a description of the structure. Prof. Florian 
Cajori, who is at the head of the scientific 
department of the college, made a brief but 
singularly suggestive and inspiring address 
on The Relation of the New Building to the 
Scientific Work of the Rocky Mountain Re- 
gion. It was a luminous exposition of the 
contributions made by pure science to applied 
science and to the economic prosperities of the 
world. In the evening Chancellor Andrews 
spoke on The Higher Joys of College Life. 

The completion of this building marks a 
new era in the history of Colorado College 
and of the higher education of the great re- 
gion midway between the Mississippi and the 
Pacific, in which it seems destined to be the 
most powerful factor. J. B. G. 





FRIED ONIONS 


Indirectly Caused the Death of the 
World’s Greatest General. 


It is a matter of history that Napoleon 
was a gormand, an inordinate lover of the 
gece things of the table, and history 

urther records that his favorite dish was 
fried onions; his death from cancer of 
stomach, it is claimed also, was probably 
caused from his excessive indulgence of 
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this fondness of the odorous vegetable. - 


The onion is undoubtedly a wholesome 


article of food, in fact has many medicinal . 


qualities of value, but it would be difficult 
to find a more indigestible article than 
fried onions, and to many people they are 
simply poison, but the onion does not 
stand alone in this respect. Any article 
of food that is not thoroughly digested 
becomes a source of disease and discom- 
a a it be fried onions or beef- 
steak. 

The reason why any wholesome food is 
net promptly digested is because the 





stomach lacks some important element 
of digestion; some stomachs lack peptone, 
others are deficient in gastric juice, still 
others lack dydrochloric acid. 

The one thing necessary to do in any 
case of poor digestion is to supply those 
elements of digestion which the stomach 
lacks, and nothing does this so thoroughly 
and safely as Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. 

Dr. Richardson, in writing a thesis on 
treatment of dyspepsia and indigestion, 
closes his remarks by saying, ‘“‘for those 
suffering from acid dyspepsia, shown by 
sour, watery risings, or for flatulent dys- 
pepsia, shown by gs on stomach, causing 
heart trouble and difficult breathing, as 
well as for all other forms of stomach 
trouble, the safest treatment is to take 
one or two of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets 
after each meal. I advise them because 
they contain no harmful drugs, but are 
composed of valuable digestives, which 
act promptly upon the food eaten. I 
never knew a case of indigestion or even 
chronic dyspepsia which Stuart’s Tablets 
would not reach.” 

Cheap cathartic medicines claiming to 
cure dyspepsia and indigestion can have 
no: effect whatever in actively digesting 
the food, and to call any cathartic medicine 
a cure for indigestion is a misnomer. 

Every druggist in the United States and 
Canada sells Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, 
and they are not only the safest and most 
successtul but the most scientific of oo 4 
treatment for indigestion and stomac 
troubles. 


WARD’S 


“DIAMOND STEEL” PENS 


Particularly desirable for elasticity and 
smoothness of point 










10 styles—50c to $1.00 per gross) 
mple dozen ten cents 5 Postpaid 


49 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON. 
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Let Beauty Persuade You 


to wear a Ferris Good 
a Sense Corset Waist. 

Comfort inclines you 
i towards a Ferris Waist 
| and good health urges 
ou to wear it. Let 
auty turn the bal- 
i} alice in its fayor—for 
the Ferris Waist is 
| beautiful as well as 

healthful and com- 
fortable. 


| FERRIS 


GOOD SENSE 


WAISTS 


are not made after 
exaggerated ‘French 
patterns,’ but are 
made to conform to 
the natural beauty of 
model forms, as shown 
in this photograph. 
This waist is No. 530, 
made of good coutil. 
If not to be had of your 
dealer, we will send it 
to you, postpaid, on receipt of money order for $1 50. 


SS 








Made in various materials and styles to fit Ladies, 
Misses and Children, in prices from 25 cents to $2.75 
each. The genuine have “ Ferris Good Sense’’ in red ~ 
letters sewed in each waist. The Ferris Book free. 


THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY, 341 Broadway, New York 
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Consider What the Future 


of your family would be without the 
income you now provide. Life insurance 
is the one means by which you can make 
certain their future support, and you 
should provide them with its protection. 


The Prudential 

















Insurance 
Company 
of THE 
America PRUDENTIAL 
HAS THE 
STRENGTH OF 
John F. Dryden GIBRALTAR 
President 
Home Office 
Newark, N. J. 
















Pill out this slip and send to us. 








Without committing myself to any action, I shall be glad 
to receive, free, particulars and rates of Policies. 








Dept. 59. 


























ig Lining Drive 

These goods we secured from the well-known 
importing house of Joseph A. Ryan & Co., com- 
prising their entire line of Colored Imported 
Italian Silk, Satine, etc., slightly wet by water 


on outside fold. These goods we offer at one- 
half and less former prices. 


IMPORTED ITALIAN SILK, in all de- 
sirable colors, sold —— at 
374c. yard, sale price . -19¢c 


FAST BLACK MERCERIZED FINE 
TWILL, light weight, lustrous 
finish, regular 25c. quality 15¢ 


FAST BLACK MERCERIZED 4-1 
SURAH SATINE, 25c. quality 122 


FANCY COL’D LINING tie 
374c. quality, now. . . '19¢c 

IMPORTED BLACK ENGLISH 
SERGE, 54 inches wide, a 75c¢. 37 le 


quality, now 


Gilchrist Co. 


Winter and Washington Streets, Boston 


La Vida 
Straight Front Corsets 
The Best Kind for American Women 


La Vida’s have their distinctive iden- 
tity, they are made to fit the American 
figure. La Vida Straight Front is as 
sensible as it is stylish. When acorset 
gives grace to the figure and imparts 
comfort to the wearer it is nearing the 
perfect corset. We have only the most 
favorable reports from the La Vida 
Straight Front. 


It inflicts no pressure on the bust or 
abdomen, throwing all the strain on 
the back muscles, giving the figure a 
fine poise. Try La Vida’s, you will find 
them more satisfactory than any you 
have ever worn. Unlike the imported 
corset, it seldom requires alteration. 














If you were measured you would not 
derive greater satisfaction than from 
M& the model we can select as being 

_ adapted to your figure. There is a 
‘) separate model for nearly every form. 
“ Experienced fitters in attendance. 


Shepard. Norwell & Co. 


Winter Street and Temple Pitace, Boston 

































































